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“GEOGRAPHY THROUGH THE STEREOSCOPE” 


ciate Rlapiaasna 

PHILIP EMERSON 

Principal of the Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 
and 

* WILLIAM CHARLES MOORE 


instructor in Geography at the State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


Two books—a Student’s Stereoscopic Field Guide and a Teacher’s 
Manual. Used with any textbook. The use of the Stereograph in sys- 
tematic classroom work solved for the first time. The Student's Field 
Guide makes it possible for pupils, by means of the Stereographs, to make 
excursions to all parts of the world and see with their own eyes the life 
of the people and their physical environment. The range of pupils’ exper- 
iences increased incalculably. The whole field of Geography intensely 
vitalized. Simple — practical — pedagogical. Send card for prospectus. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
3 and 5 W. 19th Street NEW YORK CITY 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT REASONABLE PRICES 
Crayons, Erasers, School Papers, Inks, Pens, Pencils, Colors, Maps, 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Kindergarten Supplies. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIALS 
We carry the completest line of handicraft supplies in the West. Manual 
Training Tools, Looms, Weaving Materials, Raffia, Reeds, Paper, Leather, etc. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 


Wii AVVO yaaya) ) SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 
HiWNoyM IPN | oleh. E. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES anpD FURNITURE 


Ep A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 
My catalog describes and shows prices of the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 


IMPROVE YOUR POSITION. ARE YOU SATISFIED? 


Free registration until December 1st. 





Vacancies now and many calls for teachers to begin after Thanksgiving and in January. 
BEST SALARIES —Grades. High Schools and Normals. Address 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


ONE FEE FOR TWO OFFICES 
LOS ANGELES 


The great Agency of the West. Established 1889. 
graduates wanted. 


AGENCY 


BERKELEY 
Normal and College 
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THE Information Concerning Teachers and 
INTERNATIONAL Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
TEACHERS’ A Specialty of Primary and 


AGENCY - - = 
6 East Madison Street, Chicago 


Kindergarten Departments 
EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager 


Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’Agency 


If you do aot know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 
for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 

college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save you time 


and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad to hear from 
you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Correspondence Solicited. 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY EXCH 
chicago 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends the Candidate and Aids in Securing Appointment 


is the time to REGISTER. Good teachers wanted in all de 
Athietics, Commercial and Manual Training. 


N oO partments, including 

Rosen cee, 

THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 23,980 POSITIONS FILLED 


CHICAGO OFFICE, SUITE 606 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
205 Michigan Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, Portland, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


. ' Herbert F. Fisk Ralph G. Kimble 
CHICAGO MANAGERS / Ernest E. Olp George T. Palmer 


Manual sent on application 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency © >. Crte* 


Qualified Teachers desired for good positions. We can help you, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
For sudden and unexpected vacancies which 


TEACHERS WANTE occur frequently at this time of year. Many 


of them in the best of Schools and Colleges, where good salaries are paid, 
Send for 22d Year Book. C. J. Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

OF BOSTON 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boylston Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 


‘rms AGENCY 





Marion Holmes 
Emma Drought 


























FISH 


Excellent facilities fC ND FOR MANDAL. > ™*°-8- 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


B. F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 5 iy ed nat 


ee ee a 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depart- 


: ment work in High. Preparatory and Normal 
Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other States. Grade teachers with 
ability to teach some approved system of music and drawing secure positions 
paying %60 to $70 per month. For further information, address 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R.L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2:3 fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


AN AGEN CWY 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 











is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 

and recommends vou 


that is more. Ours RECOM MEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.: 
Shenandoah, Iowa; Juniata, Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Richmond, Ky. 


We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. 


TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO 
UNIVERSITY. Write anv office. PROMPT—RELIABLE. 








WE recommend competent Teachers and Instructors to Public and Pri- 
vate Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges. Our membership in- 
cludes College and Normal Graduates from nearly all States. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BENNINGTON, VT. 


Colorado Teachers’ A enc FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mar. 
rae ners g e Y Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
oston ew Yor hicago Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list. 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoAaRD JouRNAL.” 


BOISE, !|DA) 
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EGET °EM ALIVE 


Ey 


Wu. Frogs 


<3) 


Turtles 


Clams 


Craw Fish 


FOR DISSECTING 


Prompt Shipment and Satisfactory 
arrival of orders Guaranteed 








THE FROG MAN 


NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA 


price tist FREE 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Labora- 
tory. Glass blowing on the premi- 
ses. Metalware Manufacturing De- 
partment in the House. 





ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 

of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 
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Makes Millions Think 








SchooGoardFournal 


‘The Greatest Study of Mankind is Man”’ | 


SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


MADE FROM 


Genuine Bangor Clear Black Slate 


Hand-shaved, cut to fit spaces re- 
quired, carefully joined and crated. 


Largest Stock on Hand Lowest Prices 


PENNA STRUCT. SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 


ARTS AND S 
CRAFTS LEATHER 
of the finest quality and highest grades are 
my exclusive specialty. I have the largest 
and most varied stock of Ooze Calf and 


Sheep. Russia Calf, Chamois and all other 
leathers for art work at the 


LOWEST PRICES 


All sizes, all colors, and every skin free 
from scars and blemishes. Sent direct 
from my factory to you. 

Send 10¢e for my interesting book “‘AR- 
TISTIC EFFECTS IN LEATHER,” giving 
suggestions and instructions on what to 
make and how to make it, and I will send 
with the book a full line of 


FREE SAMPLES 


Send for book and samples to-day. 


M. B. Willcox, 21-213 Spruce St., New York 


Oldest Fancy Leather House in America. 


‘THE LAWTON 


SIMPLEX PRINTER 


It is the sim- 
plest and cheap- 
est duplicating 
process ever 
invented. Its 
work is an ex- 
act fac-simile 
of ordinary 
. writing. Draw- 
ings can be reproduced in several colors at 
one printing. One hundred copies of the orig- 
inal can be reproduced in twenty minutes. 
Copies of examination questions; the words 
of a song; problems for the class; programs 
of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
duplicated on this printer. The original is 
written on any ordinary paper, with any pen, 
and from this 100 copies can be made. 
Send for circulars and samples of work. 


LAWTON & CO. 
30 Vesey St., New York 59 Dearborn , St.Chicago 







A DROP OF A Deena Our Ink will make You Think 
“We Make Good Ink”’ 


The Quality Is the best that modern skill can produce 








WE want to impress our name and the fact that “ We 
Make Good Ink” so indelibly on your mind that you 
will think of us whenever you think of ink. 


§ We guarantee all the ink we send out. 
unless the ink proves satisfactory. 


§ Our “ Pueblo Mineral Ink Powders” are put up in pack- 
ages sufficient to make a quart, or gallon of ink at a time 
by simply dissolving in the requisite amount of water. 


€ Insist on having ‘* PUEBLO INK” from your dealer. 


We ask no pay 





Don't be afraid to ask 


fora sample. It is free. Mineral Tablet Ink Co. 


Get our prices too. 


Pueblo, 
Colo. 








Sanitary. Slate « Schools 





Fig. B-5 


K. S. S. Co. Special Single Ventilated Slate Urinals (see Fig. B-5 

above) are unsurpassed for Public Schools, being designed by one 

of the leading Sanitary Engineers in the country. Made up in Genuine 

Bangor Slate. 39 $2 33 3 $3 $2 $3 $2 % 32 + 
Further description and prices on application. 


Everything in Slate. 





Section 
B-5 


Ventilated Slate Urinals 


Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. Inc. 


BANGOR, PA. 
In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL” 





Sec. B-6. Showing Double 


| 





THE ENTIRE RANGE OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 12 VOLUMES 
FROM WASHINGTON TO LINCOLN 


George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL. D. 
Ph. D. John Hancock, by John R Musick. 
James Otis. by Jobn Clark Ridpath. LL. D. John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, 
Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson | M. A., Ph. D. 
Sheppard, D. D. | Henry Clay. by H. W. Caldwell. A.M ,Ph.D., 
— Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D. D. | —_ Hamilton, by Edwards S. Ellis, 


.D. | . M. 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph.D. | Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 
Valuable Supplementary Matter 

Each of the 12 volumes contain valuable Supplementary matter in the form of an 
essay, together with addresses, speeches, prize essays and rare illustrations. 

Questions for Reviews, Subjects for Special Study, A Program for an evening 
with each Statesman, A School or Club Program, Anecdotes, Characteristics and 
Chronology by G. Mercer Adam, late Editor of the Self Culture Magazine. 

Twelve Volumes, each volume contains one Biography. Twelve handsome 12mo vol- 
umes, printed from new, large type-set plates. on fine laid book paper. Size, 544x7%. This 
set contains over 2,100 pages and 300 illustrations. Bound in Interlaken green cloth, stamp 
back title and front in white foil. Bound in half Russia Leather Gold Stamp. Special 
circulars on application. 

Our line embraces everything needed in schools or libraries. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 211 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PROJECTING APPARATUS 


Visual Instruction 










Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


Catalogue “A” Instruments of Projection, 80 pages. 
Catalogue ''B’’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages 
Catalogue ''C’’ American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. 
Catalogue ‘‘D'’ Physical Geography, 24 pages. 
Catalogue ‘'E’’ Commercial Geography, 32 pages. 
Catalogue ‘'F’’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep't 3, No.49 Nassau St., New York 





Established 1783 


THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 31-45 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 
OPAQUE ATTACHMENT 


To be used with a Lantern Outfit 













Showing by 

Reflection any 
Pictures object placed 
Photographs in focus. 
Drawings Its field of use- 


fulness is un- 
limited as it is 
not necessary to 
convert the pic- 
ture into a Lan- 
tern Slide. 3 3 


Printed Pages 


Write us about it— Dept. Three 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 


McINTOSH Chicago. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


We keep in stock and sell in any quantity 


REED, RAPHIA 


and other Hand Work material. A full 
Kindergarten Supplies always on hand. 


line of 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Go., 3 £. 14th St., New York City 
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Guage and Literature; Book II, Lessons in 


Grammar, Literature and Composition. By 
Huber Gray Buehler and Carolyn W. Hotch- 


kiss. 306 pages. Newson & Co., New York. 
Learning to Read. A manual for teachers. By 
Frank E. Spaulding and Catherine T. Bryce. 
219 pages. Newson & Co., New York. 

A First Reader. The Aldine Readers. By 
Frank Spaulding and Catherine T. Bryce. Il- 
lustrations by Margaret Ely Webb. 135 pages. 
Newson & Co., New York. 

A First Latin Book. By William Gardner 
Hale, University of Chicago. 354 pages. Cloth, 
12mo, price, $1. Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 
Chicago, Boston. 

Pioneers in Education Series—4 volumes. 
Rousseau, Spencer, Pestalozzi, Herbart and 
Horace Mann, by Gabriel Compayre, author of 
“A History of Pedagogy,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
each 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents each. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

A Tuscan Childhood. By- Lisi Cipriani. Cover 
picture by Maxfield Parrish. Price, $1.25, net; 
postage, 12 cents. 269 pages. The Century 


Company, New York. 

A Brief Course in the History of Education. 
By Paul Monroe, Ph. D. 409 pages. Price, 
$1.25, net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Julian W. Aber- 
nethy. 151 pages. Charles E. Merrill & Co., 
New York. 

Smith’s New Intermediate Copy Books. Fight 
numbers. Price, 60 cents per dozen. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Selections from Byron. Edited by Samuel M. 
Tucker. 16mo, cloth. Frontispiece. 101 pages. 
List price, 25 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Select Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 
By J. Montgomery Gambrill. 16mo, cloth. 
Frontispiece, xxxii, 200 pages. List price, 30 
cents; mailing price, 35 cents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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NOT CHEAP BUT GOOD 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 





ae 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY'S 
WALTHAM BRAND 


HAVE BEEN USED BY THE SCHOOLS FOR SEVENTY YEARS. _THEY ARE MADE FROM THE 
SAME MATERIAL TO-DAY, THAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN USED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 


THEY CONTAIN NOTHING INJURIOUS TO HE 


FURNISHED BY ALL DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR SENT DIRECT. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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WEBER NOISELESS AND DUSTLESS ERASER 


The only durable, noiseless and dustless eraser. 


The Weber Eraser has a thin block of wood for backing to which the felt is 
glued in such a manner that the fibre end is exposed for erasing purposes. 


The edges of the block are also covered with felt, making the eraser abso- 
lutely noiseless. 6s ; ; 

The block also enables the eraser to retain its shape until worn out. 

There are no stitches to pull out. 


It will outlast 3 or 4 ordi- 
nary erasers and the price is 
reasonable. 

It has been proven that 
an all wool felt eraser is not 
practicable because the moist- 
ure from the hand softens the 
glue saturated felt top, causing 
it to roll up and then the 
stitches soon wear and pull out 
and the eraser is unfit for use. 





ANDREWS DUSTLESS WOOL FELT ERASER 


This eraser is made of 
wool felt, so applied that the 
rubbing is done by the ends 
of the fibre, consequently the 
board is cleaned more 
thoroughly and the wearing 
quality of the eraser is in- 
creased. 

It gathers and holds dust 
and is cleaned by rapping on 
a board or hard surface. . 





ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALPHA CRAYON is the best dustless crayon because it will not scratch 
or glaze any blackboard; it will not soil the hands or clothes; it makes a fine 
or heavy line perfectly; it is especially’ 
adapted for fast and skillful) work, 
an 


It is cheaper than common crayon 
because far more durable. 


_It is put up in 25 Gross cases, 
weighing one hundred pounds. 


School Boards advertising for their Annual Supplies should specify 
Weber Noiseless Dustless Erasers, and 


Alpha Dustless Crayons 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 


WATER. COLORS 


The PRANG WATER COLORS continue to remain the 

STANDARD PAINTS for Schools and are universally used. 

Three Color Box No. 1 with Brushes, $3.00 per doz; No.1 

without Brushes $2.40 per doz; No. 3 (long) containing 

No. 7 Brush, $3.60 per doz. Six Color Box No. 5, $6.00 
rdoz. Loose cakes for refilling boxes, 60c per doz. 
iberal discount to the Trade and to Schools. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
NEW YORK. 578 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Pat. Dec. 12-05 Pat. Jan. 19-06 


WE GUARANTEE THIS DEVICE TO BE THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL AND SUBSTANTIAL INK 
WELL ON THE MARKET 


The U. S. INK WELL is the most NON-EVAPORATING, NON-BREAK- 
ABLE, DUSTPROOF device ever offered for sale. It will outlast many 
of any other make on the market. The following is one of a number 
of unsolicited expressions we have received: ‘“IT IS THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE INK WELL PROBLEM WITH US.” The many re- 
peating orders we are receiving demonstrates its true merits. We can 
refer you to any number of users. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. Write: 


U. S. INK WELL CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Eastern Agents: THOMPSON-SMITH CO., 125 East 23rd St., New York City 








Ca 


Squires’ No. 8 Flush Inkwell. Squires’ No. 7 Wood-Cap Inkwell. 


¢ Our No.8isa new inkwell. It is like our No. 3, but it is improved in all respects, and its 
glass holds 50 per cent. more ink than the glass for No. 3does. It fits in the same size hole 
as our No. 3, which is now in use in nearly all schools of the U. S., but the No.8 is now pre 
ferred on account of its larger glass. . 7 . 

The No. 7 is also a new inkwell. It is an all glass inkwell provided with a turned wood 
cap fastened to the glass with a brass chain. Can furnish these with cork stoppers in- 
stead of the caps and chains. Having a wide flange this will often fit where no other ¥™ 

We make six styles of inkwells. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, 520 Duquesne Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 
THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Hendle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 


College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
57-59 E. lith St. 
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I MAKE A SPECIALTY OF BLACKBOARD WORK 


The Chicago and other exceedingly large contracts enable me to make a lower price than usual. I will 
extend the same favorable rate to all Boards of Education as long as present prices remain. Act at once. 
The price of slate will advance. 

I also furnish THE IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL SLATE BLACKBOARD (applied —_ a@ trowel by an expert 
plackboard mechanic). The GENTJINE HYLOPLATE and all other blackboard material 


Blackboards, Venetian Blinds M, H. E. BEC KLEY— 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FIRST HANDS 


For every advantage of cost and quality come to us. 
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Our first aim is the production of the best Black- 
board. Do you wish to read the opinions of those who 
have used our Blackboards? If so write for our 1907 Black- 
board Pamphlet which also gives instructions for the proper 
erection in the school-room with a full size detail of chalk 
trough and frames. Every one interested in the proper 
erection of Blackboards (including members of Boards of 
Education), should have this Pamphlet. 


WE ALSO QUARRY ROOFING SLATE 
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FURNITURE 


LAKE SHORE FURNITURE Co. 


188 Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











{ 
> we eee Ser meena soe | BRADLEW’sS 
in the school-room means 
| oe 99 
CLEAN, SANITARY SCHOOLS | | STANDARD 
This can be accomplished by using the 
WTATA TER COTO FF $$ 

- DUSTLESS BRUSH 
te anaite It reduces DUST 97 per cent. IN PANS IN CAKES IN TUBES - 
e size hole It is the CHEAPEST and EASIEST way For all Grades of School and Art Work 
S now pre: of keeping a school-room CLEAN 
rned wood The official adoption of Bradley’s Water Colors 

oppers It by the City of Boston, and nearly a thousand 
—" other important cities and towns, is significant 
y Pas endorsement of their superiority. 
» mee Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning Water Color Work in 
LINER general and Bradley's Water Colors in particular. 
fees ; Over 6000 schools now use them MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
nts. 
. : Sent on approval EXPRESS PREPAID SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Co., M il weau k ee D ust Il ess B rush Cc Oo. Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
y YORK 130 Sycamore Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin . 
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This is the whole story of school 


seating for you. 


HANEY’S FAULTLESS 


and 


STANDARD SCHOOL DESKS 


will appeal to your common sense, 
in their construction, and satisfy 
you fully in their style and dur- 
ability. Trial orders solicited. 
Commission paid for selling. Write 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, : : 
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IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MA’ and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, -MO., U. 8. A. 
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DUSTLESS 
Absolutely Pure Chalk 
ANTISEPTIC 


Largest, Strongest, Most Durable 
They Should be Used in all School Rooms 
Samples Furnished on Application. 


Manufactured by 
The American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, 0., and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. es 
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WRITE FOR PRICES * 


VIN KK 


cwwekure and Delicious..... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


: — r ...Lmperial Mineral Waters... 
pecia ases for RS 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 








SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


SUPPLIES 


We are the leadin’ manufacturers of 


Stationary and Adjustable School Desks 
Teachers’ Desks Teachers’ Chairs 
Commercial Desks 
Recitation Seats Tablet-Arm Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 


We can furnish anything in the line of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES at lowest prices 


Globes Blackboards 


Tellurians Erasers MAN’ 


Maps Crayons 
Charts Blinds We Gon 

Wire Window Guards School Papers, Pens WE 
Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners Ink,Ink-Wells and Fillers WE 
Book Cases pe 


Before you buy send for our free catalogues. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY |i} | ve 2" 


Send us 


CHICAGO: 90 Wabash Avenue estimate. 


NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth 


Street ys ; c 
BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street , : 


PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch JINY 792 Grand 
Street 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


“it gives me Ps pleasure to recommend the ‘‘Gem Pencil 
Sharpener.” It does the work well and quickly. This last iso 
great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” Is in 
satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of th 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am fully convinced that the “Gem” is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe tha 
there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.” 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price $3.50. Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F.H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SUPPLIES 
Do It To-pay !! WHAT ? 
TEACHERS :—Show this to School Boards! 
ScHOOL BoARDs:—Get our Special Catalog and net prices 
of any goods wanted. School Desks, Black-Boards, Bells, Blinds, 
Book-Cases, Blank-Books, Charts. Flags. Globes, Maps, Wire Window Guards, 


Dictionaries, Holders, and Apparatus from High School to Primary 
Department. 


Assortment Large; Price Small; Quality Good. WHat ELSE? 
Send us your orders! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Agents wanted 
everywhere. L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wisconsia. 


The Largest Mail Order Engrav- 
ing & Printing Plant in the world 


1S AT YOUR SERVICE! NO NEEDLESS WAIT- 
ING, OISAPPOINTMENTS NOR “BLOTOHY 
WORK"™=NOQ SIRI YOUR ORDER, WHETHER vanceme 
FOR ONE OR ONE HUNDRED: COLLARS, 'S I Ly dra 
THE OBJECT OF SPECIAL CARE, THAT'S 3 
WHY WE ARE SO SUCCESSFUL. F why the 
WE ESPECIALLY CALE, YOUR ATTENTION Si as an y Vv 
TO OUR ENGRAVING IN ONE OR MORE COL> eS readil y | 
ORS, ALSO FINE HALFTONES OF BOTTLES, NY the gs los 
PACKAGES, ETC. REPRODUCED DIRECT - wax cra 
FROM THE OBJETT OR DRAWINGS MADE & Colors 
FROM SAME. SEND FOR SAMPLES ANO ; true. JT 


PRICES. be app! 
combin¢t 


IGLARM anand || |= 


MILWAU KEE, WIS. U.S.A. ine 
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MANUALTRAINING BENCHES 


We Guarantee our BENCHES because 


WE make them. 

WE use only the best kiln-dried MAPLE. 
WE use only the best Hide Glue. 

WE know how they are made. 


We make Benches to order. 


Send us your specifications and we will send you our 
estimate. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


792 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 








CRAYONART 
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RG RS hi brilliancy of color combined 
with oil color effects. Best qual- - 
ity wax crayons, do not smear 
or blur. 

Eight colors, six standard 
colors with brown and black for 
modifiers to produce the warm 
and cold gray effects. Label 
wrapped twice around and differ- 
ent color label to match each 
crayon. Crayons 34 inches long. 

Unequaled for the price. 


Retails for 5 Cents. 
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. SCHOOL CRAYONS 


Pn nnn acannon hall 
FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


‘FAST-WATERPROOF 
WILL NOT RUB OFF 

MADE IN ALL COLORS -¢ | 

} 


-PERMANENT- 
* WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS * 


o 
MANUFACTURED BY 


" THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO, | | 
*BANDUSKY,OHIO. WALTHAM,MASS.,* 
(QUUML.CHICAGOILL. USA. A‘ 
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Best crayon made for the ad- 
vancement of art in schools. 

Hydraulic pressed! ‘‘That’s 
why they last four times as long 
as any wax crayon.’’ Responds 
readily to the touch. Free from 
the gloss or shiny effects of the 
wax crayons but rich in luster. aS SOLID -=— 
Colors fast to light, clear and HYDRAULIC PRESSED 
true. The different colors can | 5 HooL YONS j 
be applied one over another; |\ Cc 100° ORA ——o t 
combined, blended and modified 8 COLORS 
with ease. WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS OR CLOTHES 

Fight colors, six standard with PERMANENT: WILL NOT RUB OFF 
brown and black, labeled. Cray- 
Ons 34 inches long. 

An artist’s material at a popu- 
lar price. 
Retails for 10 Cents. 


Samples sent postpaid upon receipt of retail price in stamps, 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO WALTHAM, MASS. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


‘ THE AMERICAN CRAYON Cog 


SANDUSKY OHIO. WALTHAM. MASS 
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THE NEW PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


AND 


THE PRACTICAL HOME EDUCATOR 


Five handsome volumes. 
Prepared as an aid to teachers. 
In large, clear, pleasing type. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated. 
In perfect harmony with modern methods 
of teaching and school requirements. 
It fills the everyday needs fully. 
WRITE for sample* pages and particulars TO 


THE DIXON-HANSON CoO. 
315 Dearborn St. Chicago 


Trask’s SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


By HARRIET E. TRASK 
Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher of experience, 


A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises for Schools, arraqget with mathe- 
matical precision for day-by-day, grade-by-grade use. Embodying 
the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 


Games and Fancy Steps for the 
Schoolroom and Schoolyard 


Positions illustrated with full page portraits. 


Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and Minnesota. 


Published by 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Manual Training Bench 


Superior to Anything Heretofore Offerep 
— Tool well “no, 00 in. wide. 32 in. high—made 
in two lengths. 


No. 5 Built-up Top, 3 ft. 8 in., 


Tool rack 







Ne a 8.0.5 5860566 8 66ce veer $6.25 
BEG, 6 CRS VOR 6 veins s ccacdceseses 7.50 

| No.7 Built-up Top, 4 ft. 6 in., 

WE aso h066i 5 0s0saesuesaa 675 
g Gs 8, CWO VIER: 6 o5c0cccscccccecs 8.00 
> Side vise only $1.80; Tail vise 
3 Only $1 95. 
§ Indianapolis, Ind., Oct, 23, 1907. 
e Columbia School Supply Co. 
i I shall take pleasure in recommending the New 
2g Manual Training Benches gotten out by your Com- 


pany to every teacher and supervisor of Manuai 
Training in the country. 9 We have just put in fif- 
ty and could not ask for a better bench. They are strong, 
substantial, economical and workmanlike. One could not 
do better for the price, I edo a large sale for them. 
LOUIS A. BACON, Director Manual Training Public 
School, Indianapolis, 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ORR & LOCKETT’S NEW 
“Faye” Air Moistener 


(PATENTED) 







Heavy braces 
to give rigidity 





The 
Puts Simplest 
Moisture and Best 
Into the Health- 
Air of the Preserver 
Schoolroom Ever 
Discovered 


Ad 
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The “Faye” Air Moistener does away entirely with hot, dry 
rooms and the sickness and discomfort that result therefrom, 
The “Faye” Air Moistener accomplishes this by sending 


into the air of the room a constant stream of vapor genera- 
ted by the heat of the radiator on the body of water con- 
tained in the moistener. 


The “Faye” Air Moistener does this noiselessly and with no 


care except filling with water, and it hangs on the back of 
the radiator — out of sight. 


The “Faye” Air Moistener is sold only by us, and is sold by 
us with a guarantee that it will do what we say it will do. 
The “Faye” Air Moistener is described in detail in Booklet 
No. 1030, which we will send without charge on request. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


Established 1872. CHICAGO 
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THE UNEQUALLED SERIES 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


By Sarah L. Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, Boston, and 


Charles B. Gilbert, Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester 


Purpose 


—————e 


VoL. XXXV, No. 


To lead to a love of literature through selections that arouse the child's in- 
terest and inspire him to independent effort. 





From the work of the world’s best writers, unmarred by ‘‘editing’’ or adapta- 


Material tion; especially selected to stimulate thought and to create taste; graded as to 
difficulty and thought content. 


Adopted, in whole or in part, within one year from the publication of the first 
volume, in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Atlanta; by over a thousand smaller towns and by hundreds of counties. 


Recently adopted in Milwaukee for five years’ exclusive use. 
Re-adopted in Virginia after four years’ trial; adopted for exclusive use in 


Record 
Utah and Idaho. 


Now in use also in Washington, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Lake City, Rochester, Worcester, New Haven, Dayton, Hartford, Indianapolis, 


Norfolk, Omaha. 





For further information about this series, address 


Silver, 


NEW YORK 


Burdett & Company 


BOSTON 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





Sixty Titles Selected from 
our Most Popular School 


Library Books. 


Same Plates as Regular Ed. 





BIOLOGY 


Bailey: Lessons With Plants. 
Holden: Real Things in Nature. 
Lange: Our Native Birds. 
Wright: Four Footed Americans. 
(Illustrated by Ernest Seton Thompson.) 
Wright: Heart of Nature. 
Kingsley: Madam How and Lady Why. 
(First lessons in earth lore for children). 
Weed: Life Histories of Our American Insects. 
McFarland: Getting Acquainted With Trees. 
Wright: Dogtown. 
Ingersoll: Wild Neighbors. 
Hutchinson: Story of the Hills. 
Gaye: The Great World’s Farm. 
(Some accounts of nature’s crops and how grown.) 


HISTORY 


Barnes: Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. 
Eggleston: Southern Soldier Stories. 
Elson: Side Lights on American History. 
Judson: Growth of American Nation. 
King: De Soto and His Men in Land of Florida. 
Lovell: Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum. 
Morris: Man and His Ancestors. 
Sexton: Stories of California. 
Sparks: Men Who Made the Nation. 
Wilson: History Reader. 
Yonge: Unknown to History. 

(Story of the captivity of Mary of Scotland). 
Newbolt: Stories from Froissart. 
Bonsal: Golden Horseshoe. 

(Extracts from the letters of Capt. H. L. Herndon, 2ist 

U. S. Infantry, on duty in the Philippine Islands, and 


Lieutenant Lawrence Gill, A. D. C. to the Military 
Governor of Puerto Rico). 


Craddock: Story of Old Fort Loudon. 
Bellamy: The Wonder Children. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Each Vol. Fifty Cents 








Most of Them Formerly 
Sold at One, One and One- 
half, or Two Dollars. 


Uniformly Bound in Cloth. 





BIOGRAPHY 

Hapgood: Abraham Lincoln. 
Hapgood: George Washington. 

MYTH AND FABLE 
Carroll: Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Carroll: Through a Looking Glass. 
Yonge: Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
Keary: Heroes of Asgard. 
Kingsley; The Water Babies. 

(A fairy tale for a land baby). 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
Church: Story of the Iliad. 
Church: Story of the Odyssey. 
Hufford: Shakespeare in Tale and Verse. 
Palmer: Studies from Classicai Literature of 
Many Nations. 
Thacher: The Listening Child. 
Palgrave: Children’s Treasury of English Song. 
Wells: The Jingle Book. 


STORIES 
Johnson: Don Quixote. 
Crockett: Red Cap Tales. 
Dix: Little Captive Lad. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Inman: The Ranch on the Oxhide. 
Major: The Béars of Blue River. 
Means: Palmetto Stories. 
Qverton: The Captain’s Daughter. 
Overton: A Prairie Winter. 
Sandys: Trapper Jim. 
Sharp: The Youngest Girl in School. 
Wallace: Letters to a Farm Boy. 
Greene: Pickett’s Gap. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Black: Practice of Self Culture. 
Buck: Boys’ Self Governing Clubs. 
Marshall: Winfred’s Journal. 
Riis: Children of the Tenements. 
Wilson: Picture Study Reader. 
(Primary and Grammar Grades). 
Wilson: Domestic Science Reader. 
(Grammar Schools). | 
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Vaccination of Pupils. 

Under the Ohio laws, empowering the board 
of education of any school district to make and 
enforce such rules and regulations to secure 
the vaccination of, and to prevent the spread 
of smallpox among the pupils attending, or 
eligible to attend, the schools of the district, as 
in its opinion the safety and interests of the 
public require, is not repugnant to the consti- 
tution of the state of Ohio nor violative of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, and under the power there- 
by conferred a board of education may exclude 
from the public schools children who have not 
been vaccinated.—State v. Board of Education 
of Village of Barberton, Ohio. 


The revised statutes of Ohio (page 3986), 
empowering the board of education of any 
school district to make and enforce such rules 
and regulations to secure the vaccination of, 
and to prevent the spread of smallpox among 
the pupils attending, or eligible to attend, the 
schools of the district, as in its opinion the 
safety aud interests of the public require, is a 
reasonable exercise of the police power of the 
state. The validity of a resolution passed by 
the board of education under the power thereby 
conferred, excluding from the public schools all 
children not vaccinated, or who do not furnish 
& physician’s certificate excusing them from 
vaccination, does not depend upon the actual 
existence of smallpox in the community, nor 
upon an apprehended epidemic of that disease. 
—State v. Board of Education of Village of 
Barberton, Ohio (81 N. E. 568, 1907). 

Whether a rule or regulation adopted by a 
board of education under the Ohio revised stat- 
utes empowering the board of education of any 
school district to make and enforce such rules 
and regulations to secure the vaccination of, 
and to prevent the spread of smallpox among 
the pupils attending, or eligible to attend, the 
schools of the district, as in its opinion the 
safety and interests of the public require, is a 
reasonable rule or regulation, is to be deter- 
mined in the first instance by the board of ed- 
ucation, and the courts will not interfere unless 
it be clearly shown that there has been an 
abuse of its discretion.—State v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Village of Barberton, Ohio. 

An act of the Pennsylvania state legislature 
passed June 18, 1895 (p. L. 203), provides that 
persons in charge of schools shall refuse ad- 
mission to children except on certificate of a 
physician that they have been successfully vac- 
cinated or had smallpox. Held, that such duty 
is ‘imposed upon the superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers in charge of schools, and 
mandamus will not lie to compel school direct- 
ors to exclude a child from school who has 
failed to obtain the certificate Commonwealth 
v. Rowe, Pennsylvania (67 A. 56, 1907). 


School Funds. 

The revised statutes of 1887 (p. 2231), as 
amended by the act of Feb. 9, 1899 (Laws 
1899, p. 108), makes it the duty of city and 
village officers to pay one-half of all moneys 
collected from fines and penalties, and for liquor 
and other licenses, to the trustees of the school 
district within the corporate limits. Held, that 
the fact that a school district comprised a larger 
territory than that embraced within the city or 
village is no excuse for failure to pay over 
such moneys.—School Dist. No. 27 in Cassia 
County v. Village of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

A tax collector of a school district incurring 


SchoolfoardSoumnal 


expenses for printing is not entitled to reim- 
bursement from the district, in the absence of 
a vote authorizing the expense—Wood v. 
School Dist. No. 5 of Town of Warwick, Rhode 
island. 


A tax collector of a school district neither 
required by the district to give a bond with a 
surety company as surety, nor authorized di- 
rectly or indirectly to incur expenses for such 
a bond, cannot recover from the district the 
amount paid for premium on such a bond.— 
Wood v. School Dist. No. 5 of Town of War- 
wick, Rhode Island. 

A tax collector of a school district, who re- 
ceived for one year for compensation for col- 
lecting the taxes for that year the commission 
of 5 per cent provided by the general laws of 
the state, was not entitled to the same compen- 
sation on his holding over for another year, 
because of the failure of his successor to qual- 
ity, where at the annual meeting at which the 
successor was elected the district fixed the sal- 
ary of the collector for collecting the taxes for 
that year.—Wood v. School Dist. No. 5 of Town 
of Warwick, Rhode Island. 


Compensation of Teachers, 

The by-laws of the board of education of 
New York City provide that women principals 
shall receive $1,600 per year. The New York 
City charter provides that principals, assist- 
ants, ete., shall be appointed by the board of 
education on the nomination of the board of 
superintendents. J/eld, that where a teacher 
acted as principal, but was not appointed to 
the position in compliance with the statute, 
she was not entitled to the salary of a princi- 
pal.—Hoefling v. Board of Education, New 
York. 

The by-laws of the board of education of the 
city of New York provided that teachers in 
evening schools should be paid $5 for each 
evening, authorized the establishment of even- 
ing schools, and when the average attendance 
of any class should be less than a specified num- 
ber each hour the committee might discontinue 
the class and discharge the teacher. Held, 
that the board of education had the power to 
change the compensation of a teacher in an 
evening school.—Morris v. Board of Educa- 
tion, New York. 

The board of education of the city of New 
York appointed a teacher to the position of 
teacher in an evening school. The notice of 
appointment merely fixed the time of service. 
The teacher accepted the appointment. Held, 
that both parties entered into the contract with 
knowledge of the powers of the board, and the 
teacher could not complain of the board re- 
ducing the compensation in the manner pre- 
scribed by its by-laws.—Morris v. Board of 
Education, New York. 

A teacher in an evening school is not a pub- 
lic officer, nor is he within the laws fixing the 
minimum salary of a day school teacher; but 
he is employed to perform services for such 
compensation as is fixed in the contract, and 
in the absence of any agreement as to compen- 
sation he can only recover what his services are 
reasonably worth.—Morris v. Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

School Districts. 

Under the revised Missouri laws of 1899 
(p. 9472), providing for an appeal to arbitra- 
tors in a proceeding to consolidate school dis- 
tricts, it is unnecessary that they or the wit- 
nesses testifying before them be sworn.—State 
ex rel. Rose v. Job, Missouri. (103 S. W. 493, 
1907.) 

Where a board of arbitration, appointed un- 
der the revised law of 1899 (p. 9472), in a pro- 
ceeding to consolidate school districts, acquired 
jurisdiction to determine the questions submit- 
ted to them, their judgment in the absence of 


a showing that it was procured by fraud, js 
conclusive.—State ex rel. Rose v. Job, Missouyi, 
The determination of the cases of extreme 
emergency within the meaning of the Ke, 
tucky statutes of 1903 (p. 4428), Providing 
that no school district established shall includ 
less than forty-five pupil children, except jn 
cases of extreme emergency, is confined, in the 
first instance, to the county superintendent, 
who acts judicially, and, in case he errs, gy 
appeal may be prosecuted to the superintendent 
of public instruction, and, when these officials 
have determined that an extreme emergency 
exists, the courts cannot interfere unless the 
power to act did not exist for want of notic 
required by section 4427, or unless the powe 
was manifestly abused.—Gividen v. Trustegs 
of Common School Dist. No. 54, Kentucky, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Auburn, N. Y. A rule has been adopted that 
no bills be presented to the school board fo 
payment which are received later than the Fr. 
day preceding the meeting. The board meets 
on the first Tuesday of the month and the of- 
cers can give but little time to examining 
bills. 

Sedalia, Mo. The school board has added 
rule to its code denying members of secret 90- 
cieties all privileges of the high school, e- 
cept attendance as students. Pupils who ar 
now members of the fraternities, and who will 
pledge themselves to withdraw from the 
cieties before January 1, 1908, will be restored 
to all the privileges of the school. They must 
agree, however, not to join any such society 
or influence others to become members. 

Philadelphia, Pa. To obviate objectionable 
features in the present methods of paying 
teachers, the school board has directed the sec- 
retary to deliver warrants to the various prit- 
cipals by registered letter, with a blank receipt 
therefor. The principals have been requested 
to deposit the warrants in banks, which are de- 
positories of.the city, and to give each teacher 
and janitor a check covering the amount of sal- 
ary due. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 


decided to bar married women from positions 
on the teaching corps. 





Father—But, Mary, how is it that you bring 
such a poor report? Last month I was much 
pleased that you stood at the head of your 
class. 

Mary—Well, papa, don’t you think some 
other little girl’s father ought to have a chance 
to be pleased ? 
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What May a School Board Expect of Its Superintendent? 


By Hon. R. E. Shepard, Austin, Minn. 


The central figure in the practical working 
of any school system is the superintendent. It 
is to him that the board of education looks for 
information and advice. It is from him that 
the teacher expects counsel and direction. Pu- 
pils regard him as a master. Parents, at least 
in the smaller school systems, bring their chil- 
dren to him, as it were, when entering their 
names on the school rolls. He it is who, in a 
large measure, determines and fixes the policy 
of the entire school system. 

The care and education of children is so 
important that the publie has a right to expect 
and demand that the school board select that 
man who, to the highest degree, is qualified to 
perform this special work. The school board 
must place at the head of its schools a man 
in every way suited to discharge the most diffi- 
cult duties of the office of superintendent. 

School board members as a rule serve the 
public and the schools gratuitously. They 
cannot therefore, even if qualified, give that 
time and attention to the individual work, for 
instance, of teachers, that will indicate intelli- 
gently the efficiency or ability of the various 
members of the teaching corps. As a matter 
of fact, school board members know very little 
either about the requirements of teaching or 
the merits of the individual teacher. They 
come in contact with them only a few times a 
year. Very often they meet teachers personally 
only in such extreme cases when complaint 
brings the work of the teacher into special 
prominence. 

The Employment of Teachers. 

School boards, of course, exercise their best 
judgment in the employment of teachers. They 
read their letters of application, which too often 
are not a true indication to the character of 
the writer, but are framed in language well 
calculated to deceive or mislead the average 
reader. Some boards, perhaps, go so far as to 
look at the photograph of the applicant. Some 
personal inquiries are possibly made and then 
the teacher is placed in a position where he or 
she can do more harm to the child than can 
be undone in years. If school board members 
assume the entire responsibility of employing 
teachers without consulting with any person 
who is professionally equipped to judge quali- 
fications, he assumes a responsibility that does 
not properly belong to him and which no one 
expects he should bear. 

To obviate this difficulty the law has provided 
that there shall be a skilled person at the head 
of our public schools to superintend the train- 
ing of children, one to whom the detail work 
can be safely entrusted, a counsellor to the 
board and a director to the teachers. The se- 
lection of such a superintendent is often a 
dificult task. The applicants are many; the 
well qualified are few. The selection of a 
superintendent is the most important and re- 
sponsible duty that a board is called upon to 
perform in any of its round of duties in con- 
dueting a school system. 

Standards for Selection. 

What standard then shall be placed for the 
efficiency of a superintendent? By what rule 
shall we measure the amount? What may be 
expected of the superintendent? 

There are several single qualifications which 
l conceive to be absolutely necessary in a suc- 
cessful superintendent. 


under general headings. 
fications. 9. 


Let us consider them 
1. Educational quali- 
Professional qualifications. 3. 
Moral qualifications. 4. The ability to counsel 
and advise. I have not attempted to name 
these in the order of their importance, for I 


consider the absence of any one a fatal defect. 

By the educational qualification, I mean 
scholarship. We naturally expect all. profes- 
sional men to have at least a liberal education. 
In some professions, however, it is not so neces- 
sary that all should have obtained the degree 
of Bachelor or Master of Arts from one of the 
recognized colleges. But the man who proposes 
to direct the education of others, plan and lay 
out a course of instruction, say when a thing 
is well done and when it is not, must first have 
had the personal advantage of higher, collegi- 
ate training. It is true that he will only take 
his pupils to the door of the college, but he 
must know what is beyond, that he may lead 
them to it by the right path. 

The superintendent is a marked man in the 
community. What he says and does is closely 
watched by pupils and their parents. We must 
be certain, therefore, that he possesses those 
qualifications which are necessary for leader- 
ship and will command the respect of all. 
There is no one in the community but feels 
the influence of a man who, through hard work 
and perseverance, has stored his mind with a 
fund of general knowledge and information, 
and is able to pass intelligent judgment upon 
the larger problems pertaining to the moral and 
scecial advance of society. 

Unless, therefore, we have good reasons for 
the contrary, the man we select for the office 
cf superintendent should be the graduate of 
one of our prominent colleges. Inquiry should 
be made as to his record and standing—to know 
that he not only is a graduate, but that he put 
his time to good account and attained to some- 
thing better than the average in his class. 

Professional Ability. 

Professional ability is a most important 
qualification. It is a comprehensive term, and 
by it are included all those special character- 
isties which distinguish a good teacher as well 
as an executive of rare administrative ability. 
It needs no argument that the superintendent 
should have had special training as an in- 
structor. There is a vast difference between 
knowing a thing and knowing how to impart 
that knowledge to others. He must therefore 
not only know, but be able to put into prae- 
tice, the best methods of instruction. This 
calls for a knowledge of teachers, of text and 
reference books, of appliances and apparatus 
for demonstration, of school arrangement and 
the classification of pupils, of discipline and 
deportment, as well as the general laws of 
health as applied to the schoolroom. 

Perhaps the most perplexing as well as the 
most important question to be determined each 
year by the board is that of employing teach- 
ers. We all know that there are many in the 
ranks as teachers who are simply there for the 
purpose of turning their time to some account 
until a favorable opportunity presents itself to 
engage in some other employment or to marry. 
Teaching with them is an occupation rather 
than a profession. They generally have some 
influential friends in the town who urge their 
employment. Once in, they weaken the whole 
torce of pupils, leaving them always with a 
hiteh in the mental progress. 

The Selection of Teachers. 

Now I believe that the choice and selection 
of teachers should be left’ largely with the su- 
perintendent. In much the same way as the 
president of the United States appoints cer- 
tain officers by and with the consent of the 
senate; or the superintendent should propose 
the teachers to the board. He is the responsi- 
ble head of the school; he has to do with the 


teachers every day; there must be harmony in 
the working force, a mutuality of plans and 
ideas between the superintendent and teacher 
—so that I feel that he should have to a large 
extent the right to select teachers. 

Granting this, he must be a man able to 
work without creating unnecessary friction. He 
must be above favoritism and prejudice. This 
duty calls for fearlessness in defending the 
school from political intrigue. The superin- 
tendent may at times be compelled to oppose 
the personal interest of an individual member 
of the board, who perchance secured his elec- 
tion for the purpose of giving his daughter a 
job. On the other hand, the same teachers may 
be inspired to do better work when they realize 
that they must meet the superintendent’s ex- 
pectations in the quality of their work, or fail 
of re-election. : 

The work of the school must be regarded 
somewhat as a railroad. Each teacher is a 
conductor having charge of a train. There are 
certain regular meeting and passing points. 
Fach train must move on a fixed schedule and 
be on time or there will be delays that will 
hamper the entire system. Each teacher has 
her class to manage; it is necessary for the 
success of the school that her work be well and 
promptly done, and that methods must har- 
monize between each grade. All this means 
eareful and rigid inspection by the superin- 
tendent. He must brace up the poor teacher 
and help her out until such time as she can be 
replaced. He must know when a teacher is 
doing good work; know where and how to help 
the weak ones, and fix the standard for each 
one to attain. 

Text Books and Supplies. 

Then there is the text book question. Where 
is the board who has not been made the victim 
of some oily agent, and been persuaded to adopt 
a book that was not fit to use even for a scrap 
book? Text books are the tools used to fashion 
the brains of the pupil. It would be a hard job 
to cut down an oak tree with a pen knife. We 
want good tools, adapted for the special work. 
A good foreman knows the difference between 
good and poor tools. It is a poor plan to be 
always rebuilding a house. Text books should 
not be changed often, but it is better to change 
than to use poor ones. 

A good superintendent—the kind I am pre- 
scribing—will take great care in the choice of 
text books, and will not run to the board for 
every new dream of some speculative publish- 
ing house. Nor will he attempt radical changes 
in untried methods. The superintendent must 
have that professional ability which will en- 
able him to judge the merit of the increasing 
flood of school book literature, and only select 
tor use those which will develop the child in a 
legitimate way. 

The same may be said of school appliances 
and apparatus. There is a natural tendency 
for schools to grow one sided. This is often 
due to the personality of the superintendent. 
Perhaps he is a man who has a natural taste 
for geography, history or nature study, and 
will unconsciously emphasize that work in the 
school. I have seen schools in just that condi- 
tion—some branches of important work fail- 
ing to receive that attention which they need. 
You can sometimes detect this by the kind of 
reference books or apparatus the superintendent 
asks for most. The superintendent should be 
able to carry on the whole work of the school, 
giving due emphasis to each branch according 
to its deserts. He must not ride hobbies or be 
& erank. 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 





‘ADMINISTRATION. National. — The ad- 
ministration of our public schools may, in the 
larger aspect, be viewed as national, state and 
local. The first named is almost negligible 
since the federal government has no control 
over the schools of the nation in any way. The 
functions of the bureau of education are lim- 
_ited chiefly to the gathering of statistics and 
the publication of reports. True, the commis- 
sioner has charge of the schools of Alaska and 
of Indian education, but so far as the common 
schools of the various states are concerned, he 
is without power to even recommend with any 
degree of.authority. What influence the bureau 
has had upon the schools has been due solely 
to the dissemination of educational literature. 


State.——The public school system does not 
exist as a national system, in a legal sense. It 
is purely the creation of the various states of 
the nation, governed by the respective consti- 
tutions and laws of each commonwealth. In the 
briefest, these laws provide for the maintenance 
of a sufficient number of common schools for all 
children in every district (or township) and 
city; they authorize the conduct of high schools, 
and universities, and schools for the training of 
teachers; they define the creation of state and 
local administrative authorities; they fix the 
amount of funds to be raised by taxation and 
their distribution; they provide for the educa- 
tion of children who cannot attend the regular 
schools; they designate the subjects to be 
taught; they compel the attendance of children 
of a certain age, ete. 

The authority to govern the state school sys- 
tems is usually vested in a state board of edu- 
cation whose executive officer is the state super- 
intendent of instruction. Where the board does 
not exist the superintendent performs the duties 
himself. 

The functions of these officials are similar to 
those of other governmental branches. First, 
they are executive, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the constitution and the laws. To 
fully realize the benefits of these laws, they 
have a legislative function, exercised in making 
regulations to guide institutions directly under 
their control as well as the local schools. In 
some states they have a judicial function, that 
disputes between local authorities may be 
judged without further recourse to the civil 
courts. 

Probably the most important function is, 
however, that of supervision. The public 
schools are state schools and are becoming rec- 
ognized as such more commonly from year to 
year. But, in their immediate administration 
they are, also, local and it is in a general su- 
pervision that the state authorities exercise 
their greatest influence. 

The first duty of a state board of education 
ic to formulate and enforce a course of study 
for the common schools so that the work of 
these schools may be unified, a standard of 
excellence set, and teachers and pupils encour- 
aged to reach that standard. 


The approval of books is properly a function 
of the state school authorities. In some states 
the regular and supplementary texts are 
adopted for uniform use in all the school dis- 
tricts. Generally, good books are simply listed 
and local authorities choose such texts as they 
deem specially ‘fitted for their needs. The ap- 


proval of furniture apparatus and miscellaneous 


supplies for school use is sometimes under- 
taken. This has a tendency to shut out worth- 
less articles and to save the inexperienced from 
squandering the school funds. 

In supervising the apportionment of schoo) 
moneys to the counties and towns, the state 
authorities have a weapon for enforcing all the 
laws pertaining to the schools. For, nothing is 
more potent than the withdrawal of state sup- 
port of the schools, in bringing to time a re- 
bellious or negligent school board. 

Direct financial aid for school districts who 
are unable to carry out the laws with all the 
taxes at their command has been found to en- 
courage poor districts. Special aid for unusual 
efforts to improve school conditions has been 
an incentive for renewed efforts. 

The education of deaf, dumb, blind and 
feeble-minded children is quite properly a duty 
of the state and the control of institutions for 
these classes belongs to the state authorities. 
Large cities take care of such of these children 
as live in their borders, but for the rest, the 
state provides. 

The granting of diplomas and certificates to 
graduates of the common and high schools, and, 
also, of normal schools, state colleges, and uni- 
versities, belongs to the state authorities. At 
least, they should fix the standards and see that 
they are complied with. It would be well if 
they controlled even more than they do in 
many states. 

The preparation of teachers is an important 
duty of state school authorities for, upon the 
supply of a high grade teaching corps depends 
the continuance of the schools. The full con- 
trol of normal schools is conceded to belong to 
the state as well as the certification of teachers. 
Local authorities often are entrusted with 
powers to examine and certify teachers, but in 
this work, it must be remembered, they are 
agents of the state. 

The supervision of the sanitary condition of 
school buildings has been found beneficial and 
in some states all plans for schools, for their 
heating, ventilation, ete., must be submitted to 
the state authorities. 

The judicial powers granted to some state au- 
thorities have been found of value for speedily 
disposing of minor differences in the interpre- 
tation of the laws. There is a _ well-defined 
tendency for enlarging these powers in all 
states. 

City—The administrative powers of a city 
school system are primarily vested in school 
boards, whose functions vary largely according 
to the laws which the state has made for their 
guidance. The rapid growth of the city school 
systems, coincident with the marvelous evolu- 
tion of our municipalities, is, in part, cause 

for the great diversity in the methods of ad- 
ministration, in the size and mode of selecting 
school boards, in the powers and duties of the 
superintendents and other officials. The essen- 
tial features are, however, the same in all. 


In a wide sense, the functions of a school 
board are legislative, executive, supervisory and 
judicial, just like those of the state school au- 
thorities. While school boards assume all the 
legislative functions, they, nevertheless, dele- 
gate most of their executive, supervisory and 
judicial powers to paid officials. The natural 
division of governmental authority demands 
this separation. Even if school board members 








had the time and the technical knowledge, 
they have not, to perform the duties of th 
superintendent, this separation would remain y 
necessity. 

Each of the four general functions of schog) 
boards just mentioned is subject to a furthe 
natural division as it relates to the financig) 
and purely business duties or to the technical 
and professional work of the schools. It jg 
often difficult to determine under which head q 
given question may properly belong. Most de. 
serve consideration from both points of viey, 
As a rule it would seem that the technical eop. 
siderations should be first taken up and shoul 
prevail if the financial and other business ¢op. 
siderations permit. If this be true then the 
superintendent as the professional manager of 
the schools should have the initiative in qj] 
matters purely technical in character, and 
should be first consulted in everything which 
may only partially lie within his province. 

In the purely business or financial functions 
of the board, no superintendent will wish to 
intrude. Thus, in the arrangement of a course 
of study, the adoption of books, and the selec. 
tion of teachers, the superintendent should have 
the initiative. Some would give him absolute 
power, but a wise arrangement would seem to 
require that the board reserves the right of 
final approval or disapproval to itself. In thos 
duties which are partially professional, such a3 
the annual making of a budget, the selection of 
plans for school buildings, purchasing needed 
furniture and apparatus, hiring truant officers, 
ete., the superintendent’s advice and counsel 
will be asked, but the details will remain with 
® committee or other officer of the board. Such 
functions of the board as the payment of bills 
hiring janitors, purchasing fuel, ete., will nat- 
urally be the work of the board and its busi- 
ness agents. In this discussion we are not con- 
sidering the professional duties of the superin- 
tendent as supervisor in directing the teachers, 
promoting pupils, ete. 

Tendencies.—There are a number of charac: 
teristic tendencies in the administration of city 
schools which deserve mention here. There is 
a prevalent movement to remove the schools 
from the jurisdiction of the local governmental 
bodies, and from politics. The school board is 
being recognized more as a separate, quasi 
independent body, which is in a sense an agency 
of the state. School boards themselves are dis- 
tinguishing more sharply the line that should 
separate the legislative from the executive func 
tions and are leaving the latter more generally 
with the superintendents and the business heads 
which they have appointed. 


In the selection of school boards it is more 
and more becoming recognized that the board 
should be a small body, representative of the 
school district (city) at large, elected by the 
people, for a term longer than the present av- 
erage. This tendency is only a logical sequence 
to the idea that the powers of the board and 
the principles which underlie all policies of the 
board should be representative of the whole 
community. 

The division of the business and the strictly 
instructional functions is becoming clearer 
from year to year, and the tendency of appoint 
ing an official at the head of each of these de 
partments is becoming more common. We have 
had superintendents of instruction for many 
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years, but so-called business directors or man- 
rs of the schools have been rare. 

Pistrict——The school district is the simplest 
givil organization which we have. In territory 
it is usually small and it is rarely composed of 
more than half a dozen families. The organ- 
ation and administration of the school is 
smple and the most important business can be 
performed by the citizens in one or several gen- 
eral meetings. The committee which has im- 
mediate direction of the school usually consists 
of a moderator or chairman, who is the head of 
the district, a treasurer who disburses the 
funds, and a clerk who performs the clerical 
work. The only professional supervision that 
district schools receive is that of the county 
superintendent. The district school was the 
progenitor of the American public school 
system. 

Town.—The growth of rural communities 
has led, in many states, to the abandonment of 
district school government and the adoption of 
the township plan. This has been looked upon 
as an important improvement and with reason, 
for it permits the establishment of a higher 
grade of schools. 

The township is, of course, the territory em- 
braced. The system js‘more centralized than 
the district plan. The annual town meeting 
usually votes the amount of money to be spent 
tor the schools, buys property, and orders the 
erection of buildings and elects a school board. 
The latter usually consists of from three to five 
members and has charge of all of the common 
schools of the township and of the township 
high school, if such an institution exists. In 
accordance with the statutes the school board 
erects buildings and cares for them, purchases 
supplies, furniture and equipment, hires teach- 
ers, Janitors and supervising officers—in a word, 
regulates the entire schools. The township sys- 
tem of school government permits some im- 
portant advances in rural school organizations, 
among which may be enumerated: the estab- 
lishment of centralized graded schools, better 
and more uniform teaching, township high 
schools, and expert supervision. 

County.—The county is the unit of school 
government in several of the southern states. 
Here the county is the unit for all civil gov- 
ernment and the schools follow the general 
order of things. Nearly every state which has 
this system has a plan peculiar to itself. 

In most states the county is the unit for 
expert supervision of the country schools. In 
many of the older states counties are divided 
into two or more districts, each headed by a 
superintendent. As a rule, however, the county 
isa unit, and to the county is paid the appor- 
tioment of state school funds, ete. 





EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 
BY SUPT, F. E. DOWNES, HARRISBURG, PA. 

We have passed through various stages of 
the examination and promotion question in 
this country. The pendulum has swung from 
one extreme to the other and now seems to be 
settling back into a more stable position. Years 
ago, at the time of the first systematization of 
the public schools, the result of the examina- 
tion in most cities was the sole element of con- 
sideration in the promotion of pupils. Later, 
I many cities and towns where graded schools 
existed, pupils were promoted from grade to 
grade from the lowest primary up to and 
through the grammar grades and the high 
school entirely on the judgment or estimates 
of teachers, with perhaps the supervisory offi- 
Gals acting in an advisory capacity. At the 
Present time there is some indication that the 
direction of the pendulum has again reversed. 
Ihave a firm conviction that some method of 
Promotion, such as our own, about midway 

tween the two extremes above mentioned is 
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not only the most practicable and feasible, but 
that it has advantages from an educational 
standpoint which either extreme method does 
not have. 

I know that there are some serious objec- 
tions to promotion examinations, but some ob- 
jections which are raised are simply statements 
of their elements of strength and many others 
are the result of improper conditions surround- 
ing the examinations. I believe it is a good 
thing occasionally to bring a boy or girl, es- 
pecially one of high school age or one in the 
more advanced years of the grammar school, 
face to face with conditions involving impor- 
tant issues. There is no substitute for a condi- 
tion in which all the powers of mind and heart 
are concentrated temporarily upon the accom- 
plishment of something vital. We hear of 
brain exhaustion and its consequences, in con- 
nection with this matter of examination, but 
brain exhaustion is not due so much to the 
fact of examination as to the methods em- 
ployed in the examination. An occasional test, 
whether it is mental or physical or both, in- 
volving important interests to the individual, 
conducted under proper regulations, whether it 
is a promotion examination or a debating con- 
test or a game in athletics, is a good thing and 
has its educative value, 

The government and some states and cities 
have introduced civil service examinations as 
the sole test of proficiency in certain lines of 
work. The states—our own state for example 
—and the various boards of education through- 
out the states require more or less extended 
examinations of teachers. Practically all our 
colleges and private schools require promotion 
examinations at certain times during the year, 
and many of them require difficult formal ex- 
aminations for entrance. A large proportion 
of our high school students and others will be 
required to face the ordeal of one or more of 
these examinations after they have completed 
the work of the public school, and a similar 
experience occasionally while in the public 
school would seem to be invaluable preparation 
for these life tests which they are bound to 
meet. 

A conservative middle course in the matter 
of these examinations, such as we are pursu- 
ing in Harrisburg, it seems to me, is not only 
the most feasible but the soundest method. I 
am not fully convinced that a promotion ex- 
amination should be required of very young 
children—in fact, for children below the higher 
grammar grades. I do not think that examina- 
tions should be unreasonably long. They should 
be sensible, properly directed and properly su- 
pervised. But as for the evils of the examina- 
tion per se for older children, I believe they 
are greatly exaggerated —Report. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Portland, Ore. Five hundred teachers, which 
include practically every teacher in the city, 
have asked the school board for an increase of 
salary of 20 per cent. The request for the raise 
is based on the increased cost of living, which 
the teachers say has gone up fully 40 per cent 
within the last year. At present teachers’ sal- 
aries range from $600 to $850 a year, with 
principals drawing somewhat more. The $600 
grade ask for $720 and the $850 ask for $1,020 
a year. 

The teachers claim that under the present 
rates of living it is impossible for them to 
maintain themselves as they are expected to do 
on their present pay. They also claim that from 
$600 to $900 a year-is too small pay in com- 
parison with other lines of work. 

Worcester, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a rule that assistants in manual train- 
ing in grades below the eighth shall receive, 
when appointed, a salary to be determined by 


the committee on drawing and manual training, 
but this salary shall not exceed $750 per annum. 
After one year of satisfactory service, the sal- 
ary shall be increased $25 per annum, until 
the maximum salary of $850 is reached. 


Candidates for a certificate that will make 
them eligible to positions as manual training 
assistants in the grades will be required to take 
an examination in the principles of education, 
English grammar, and language, physiology and 
school hygiene, arithmetic, plane geometry, 
principles and processes of woodworking, tools 
and materials, constructive geometry, free hand 
and mechanical drawing. 

Worcester, Mass. A new schedule of salaries 
for the principals of the graded schools has been 
adopted to go into effect with the December pay- 
roll. The salaries after that date will be: 
Principals of two rooms, $550 minimum to $700 
maximum; three or four rooms, $600 minimum 
to $800 maximum; five to eight rooms, $700 
minimum to $1,000 maximum; nine to twelve 
rooms, $900 minimum to $1,300 maximum; 
thirteen to sixteen rooms, $1,200-minimum to 
$1,700 maximum; seventeen or more rooms, 
$1,600 minimum to $2,000 maximum. The 
yearly increase in each case will- be $50. 


Duluth, Minn. A request of the teachers for 
increase in the salary schedule has been denied 
by the board owing to its inability to provide 
funds. Under the state law no school board 
may levy more than an eight-mill tax, and this 
amount will not make it possible to add to the 
expenditures for salaries without causing a de- 
ficit. The board gave the teachers an average 
addition of $5 per month last spring. 

Rochester, N. Y. The pay of supply teach- 
ers has been fixed by the school board at $2.25 
per day and this amount will be deducted from 
the pay of the absentees, in whose places the 
substitutes act. 

Newton, Mass. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. Spaulding, the salaries of all the public 
school teachers will be increased by ten per 
cent. Difficulty has been experienced in retain- 
ing the best teachers; in fact, thirty-three re- 
signed last year to accept positions bringing 
higher salaries. The increases just made will 
increase the budget by $13,690. 

Jefferson, Mo. The salaries of all teachers 
receiving $50 per month or less have been in- 
creased $5. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The school board has 
increased the maximum salaries of high school 
principals from $160 to $170 per month. Sev- 
eral principals had threatened to resign unless 
their wages were increased, on the plea that 
they could not afford to continue at the old 
rate. ‘ 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has created 
the office of supervisor of night schools and ap- 
pointed Mr. J. W. Hall, principal of the Even- 
ing Polytechnic, to the position. A member of 
the board pointed out that there has not been 
an appreciable increase in the number of pupils 
attending the evening schools, although much 
money has been spent to improve them. The 
new supervisor will be charged with the duty 
of ascertaining the cause and of recommending 
means for increasing interest in these classes. 

New Orleans, La. Four night schools have 
been opened for adults and the registration is 
larger than in any previous year. While those 
receiving instruction in the rudimentary studies 
are of course most numerous, the business 
classes are well attended. A drawing class for 
mechanics will be organized. 


Springfield, Ill. An evening class for adults 
who desire instruction in the elementary 
branches has been authorized by the school 
board and will be opened. The sessions are to 
be held five nights a week, during five months. 
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A PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


In this day of specialization and demand for 
technical and professional skill, evidently what 
is most practical for one occupation, trade or 
profession cannot be for another. For in- 
stance, what is most practical for the farmer 
cannot be most practical for the electrical en- 
gineer; what is most practical for the horti- 
culturist cannot be most practical for the phy- 
sician; what is_ most practical for the sailor 
cannot be most practical for the landsman. 


The Nature of the Practical. 

But it is probably pertinent at the start of a 
study of this kind to inquire into the nature of 
the practical. If one proposes some plan of 
operation whereby the surplus heat of the sum- 
mer sun is to be bottled up and liberated in 
winter to warm our homes, he is likely to be 
called impractical, or his plan is impractical; 
that is, it cannot be put into execution. If it 
is proposed to organize a society whose mem- 
bers pledge themselves systematically to get 
used to spending only three hours of every 
twenty-four in sleep, we call it impractical; 
that is, it cannot be practiced. On the other 
hand, municipal ownership of public utilities 
in small cities, as the ownership of street rail- 
ways, water works and electric lights is said to 
be entirely practical; that is, can be practiced, 
put into execution, made a reality. Thus the 
inference is, the practical is that which can be 
practiced, put into execution, made a reality 
after having existed in theory. 


What Is Education? 

A further pertinent inquiry is, what is edu- 
cation? While there may be difference of opin- 
ion on this question with respect to specific 
aspects or details, all surely will agree that it 
ie the development of what is developed into 
the will to do good and the power to create 
happiness; into wisdom and virtue. But devel- 
opment results only from activity and activity 
is life. Thus education, frequently and popu- 
larly regarded as preparation for life, is life, is 
living. It is living so that there will result 
organized modes of action, tendencies and hab- 
its towards those conditions of life most in- 
tensive and fruitful to the individual and the 
race. . 

A practical education thus is living so as to 
develop those potentialities inherent in each 
individual into organized modes of action, ten- 
dencies and habits which contribute in the 
largest measure to happiness in human life. 
In the concept of practical education it must 
appear that not all, not even any two individu- 
als, start with equal potentialities to be devel- 
eped. Some have much potential power in one 
direction, little in another; some can be devel- 
oped to a high degree, some to a small degree. 
All, doubtless, can be developed to some degree 
so as to contribute something to the well-being 
of human kind. A practical education must 
recognize this truth and offer opportunity to 
the peculiar possibility each one possesses for 
its growth into power for good. That is to say, 
a practical educatién recognizes and respects 
the individuality of those to be educated. 


The End of Practical Education. 

The aim, or end, of a practical education is 
in its fullest sense complete self-realization 
accompanied by integral self-satisfaction. It 
is “that keen-visioned and rational personality 
which with wide outlook upon the world, strives 
for the complete realization of all the nobler 
possibilities of life. The mind that appreciates 
the worth of all bodily powers, mental capaci- 
ties, and moral virtues that belong to the in- 
dividual human being, that strives to perfect a 


By George W. Neet. 


well-rounded nature, giving as far as possible 
full play to every faculty, realizing that the 
supreme object of life is the highest develop- 
ment of personality, the intellectual sympathy 
that desires this larger life for all men, and 
the faith that holds it possible” for many, such 
is the end of practical education. 


Need of Physical Training. 

The personality which is the aim of a prac- 
tical education is a complex unity with the 
following aspects: physical, intellectual, aes- 
thetic, social, moral and religious. 

It needs no argument to show so manifest a 
thing as the fact that every being to be edu- 
cated is a physical being, and that the first 
end most imperative need of education is the 
proper development and care of the body. The 
education of the physical aspect of the indi- 
vidual to be educated is the foundation for all 
other education, too. No intellectual, aes- 
thetic, social, moral or religious education can 
develop to any very high degree of proficiency 
unless it is built upon the solid rock founda- 
tion of a sound physical education. But phy- 
sical education is not the whole of education, 
nor can it be developed in isolation. Any ef- 
fort to educate physically in isolation, that is, 
not in proper relation to the other aspects of 
personality, ean result only in the breaking up 
of the unity of life and thus failure. 

The tendency of the times, though, is, and 
kas been for a thousand years, to neglect prop- 
erly to educate the learner physically. <A thor- 
oughly practical education must not neglect 
this most fundamental aspect of personality. 

Intellectual Training. 

Everyone is intellectual to some degree by 
nature; that is, he has the power in him which 
when furnished opportunity develops him into 
a knowing being. That he is capable of becom- 
ing a knower doubtless has its genesis and 
function in the fact that personality grows 
only by activity and that some activities fur- 
ther growth in the right direction and some 
further it in the wrong direction. That is to 
say, the learner has an intellectual aspect to his 
nature that he may direct his activities to the 
furtherance of his own self-realization. 


This aspect of life has always been held in 
high esteem and sincere effort, though not al- 
ways wise effort, has been made by all school- 
men to develop it. That it cannot be developed 
wisely except in its proper relation to the in- 
tegral life of the learner does not seem to be 
fully enough appreciated, even at the present 
day. There is still a class of schoolmen who 
make opportunity to say that they have never 
known a boy or girl to hurt him or herself by 
over-intellectual work. They seem to have dei- 
fied scholarship and to have so fixed their sight 
upon intellectual development that such a mist 
has come before their visions as to blind them 
to the laws of both physical and mental life. 
An acute educational philosopher of today who 
analyzes all sides of an educational question 
fairly and accurately says: “While stressing 
mental work is good for brain development, it 
is important to recognize the physiological fact 
that brains ean be overtaxed, resulting in tem- 
porary, if not permanent, suspension of men- 
tal work. Fatigue is the first symptom. The 
attention wanders, the expenditure of nervous 
energy is greater than the supply. He has 
already worked too long who has to whip him- 
self to further work. After fatigue, headache 
ir the next symptom, and continuous overwork 
without periods of recuperation means certain 
nervous breakdowns. The dangers from over- 


strain are greatest during the period of mog 
rapid growth, during which time the develop. 
ing body demands most of the nutrition, If 
the brain consumes it, the body suffers gp. 
rested devlopment, and so involves ultimately 
undesirable results both to the brain and tj 
the mind. Precocious children need to be » 
strained rather than pushed. Real greatnes 
cannot exist before adolescence. The teache 
‘an never afford to forget that the Youngest 
life is mainly nutritive, that boys and gir, 
are concerned primarily with sensations and 
movements, that only young men and maidens 
are approaching fullness of brain power, and 
that at all times our store of mental energy 
is not unlimited.” 


“The average child among the younger pupik 
in American public schools is beyond doubt 
being overworked. The enriching of the cy. 
riculum, the nervousness attending examina. 
tions, the rigidity of promotions, the gener] 
ignorance of the amount of brain work a groy. 
ing child ought to do, all are menaces to the 
physical well-being of growing school chi} 
dren.” 

In the most practical edueation the inte: 
lectual aspect of life is not pushed at the ex 
pense of any other aspect and is especially 
not at the expense of the physical aspect. 

Aesthetic Aspects. 

Every learner loves something beautiful, and 
the beautiful in some form or other appeals to 
him very early. This aspect of life, the grati- 
fication of which has produced the fine arts 
and all other beautiful creations of man, is 
properly respected and developed in practical 
edueation. It again, though, is not the whole 
of education and any attempt to make it such 
ic to ignore the unity of life. That it can be 
carried to the extreme and to the prejudice of 
intellectual and physical education there is no 
doubt. There is no doubt in my mind that o 
carrying aesthetic and literary education to 
the extreme, Huxley is essentially right in the 
following: 

“In these times the educational tree seems 
to me to have its roots in the air, its leaves 
and flowers on the ground, and, I confess, | 
should like very much to turn it upside dow, 
so that its roots might be solidly embedded 
among the facts of nature, and draw thence 
sound nutriment for the foliage and fruit of 
literature and art. No educational system can 
have any claim to permanence unless it re 
ognizes the truth that education has two great 
ends to which everything else must be subordi- 
nated. The one of these is to increase knowl 
edge; the other is to develop the love of right 
and the hatred of wrong. 

“With wisdom and uprightness a nation cal 
make its way worthily, and beauty will follow 
in the footsteps of the two, even if she be not 
specially invited; while there perhaps is 00 
sight in the whole world more saddening and 
revolting than is offered by men sunk in ig 
norance of everything but what other men have 
written; seemingly devoid of moral belief # 
guidance; but with the sense of beauty so keet, 
and the power of expression so cultivated, that 
their sensual caterwauling may be almost mis 
taken for the music of the spheres.” 


Social Needs. 

The learner is by nature a social being. In 
fact there is good reason to believe that mal 
was social a long time before he was humal, 
and that he is human, in a large measure, be 
cause he was social. A practical educatid 
recognizes this truth and develops the learner 2 
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g society of his fellows; such a society as he 
will have to spend the. practical activities of 
his life in. Therefore private education by 
tutors will always lack some of the essentials 
of a practical education. But practical educa- 
tion is more than social. An attempt to de- 
yelop the social aspect of life without due re- 
spect for the other aspects of life defeats it- 
glf. The two classes of people in American 
society who do not work are social: the tramp 
and the sons and daughters of the rich, who 
spend their time in devising some way to spend 
their money so as to introduce some irritation 
into the burden of having to live. 
Moral and Religious Training. 

The process of education, to be called prac- 
tical rightly, must train for the moral and re- 
jigious aspects of the learner’s life. The aim 
of religious and moral education is the will to 
do good and the power to create happiness. 
But this aim cannot be attained by over- 
emphasis of the moral and religious aspects of 
the learner’s life and the consequent neglect 
of the other aspects. The unity of life may 
be broken in this way just as easily and harm- 
fully as by over-emphasis upon the physical or 
intellectual in life. Moral and religious en- 
thusiasm without sound sense and sober judg- 
ment produces a mental attitude inhibitive to 
right doing in any very high degree. 

The School Curriculum, 

The means in the hands of the teacher to a 
practical education as an end is the school 
curriculum made up of the various groups of 
subjects: language, mathematics, science, his- 
tory and art. But not all of the groups of 
subjects nor even all the subjects in any group 
are of equal value as a means to an education. 
Some are indispensable, their value is so great, 
and some could be dispensed with very well 
without any serious loss to practical education. 

The test of the value of any subject in the 
school curriculum is the degree to which it 
helps in living. If a subject is found to help 
little in living, its value in practical education 
must be adjudged small; if it is found to help 
much in living, its educational value must be 
adjudged large. This is a point on which all 
are agreed. The farmer wants his son or 
daughter to study certain subjects that they 
may live better; the college president wants his 
pupils to study certain subjects that they may 
live fuller, richer lives than they could without 
such study. The same is true in general of the 
banker, the primary teacher, the doctor and the 
lawyer. In short, no one is to be found who 
attempts to estimate the value of any subject 
of study except in terms of life. 

The Activities of Life. 

In an attempt to apply this test systemat- 
ically to the means of practical education the 
first step is to classify in the order of their im- 
portance the activities which make up prac- 
tical life. Following substantially the classi- 
fication made by the greatest philosopher of the 
nineteenth century, these lines are: 1. Those 
activities put forth in the direct maintenance 
of life. 2. Those activities put forth in the 
indirect maintenance of life. 3. Those activi- 
ties put forth in the production and care of 
the young. 4. Those activities put forth in the 
social institutions. 5. Those activities put 
forth in the employment of ‘the leisure time. 


Assuming that these lines of activity are ar- 
ranged in the order of their importance without 
attempting the discussion which proves it, the 
second step in applying the test to the means of 
practical education is to classify the values of 
acquisition. These are two: 1. a knowledge- 
giving value. 2. a disciplinary value. Thus 
the two things obtained from acquisition in a 
Practical education are valuable knowledge and 
mental discipline. Not all knowledge is valu- 
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able. Only that knowledge can rightly be re- 
garded as valuable to practical education which 
furnishes guidance in the activities of life. 
Any knowledge which does not do so is not 
only useless but worse than useless. It vio- 
lates the genesis and function of knowledge 
and is a hindrance and a burden. 


Some Fallacies Corrected. 

Mental discipline is mental exercise to the 
end of the maintenance of mental health, 
growth and strength,” But not all mental ex- 
ercise is by any means good; not more than 
all physical exercise is good. The assumption 
that a subject is valuable because it furnishes 
mental exercise when it is valuable from no 
other point of view is fundamentally and psy- 
chologically wrong. 

These two popular errors, namely, first, that all 
knowledge is valuable; and, secondly, that all 
sorts of mental exercises are good for mental 
discipline, have had a wonderful influence in 
retarding the growth of practical education in 
our schools. 

And -another popular error -whieh--has had 
much mischievous influence regarding the 
knowledge-giving and disciplinary value of 
school subjects is that these two things are not 
necessarily organically connected; that they 
are not inseparable; that the best mental dis- 
cipline may be had from the pursuit of subjects 
which do not give the most valuable knowledge, 
and that the most valuable knowledge is ob- 
tained from the pursuit of subjects which do 
not give the best discipline. It is evident that, 
if such be the true condition of things, there is 
no law of economy of nature in the process of 
education. But such is not the case. There 
is a law of economy of nature in the process of 
acquisition. Everywhere in nature we find 
capacities developed by performing the func- 
tions which it is their office to perform, and 
not by some exercise artificially arranged to 
fit them for.the performance of these duties. 
The hunter acquires the discipline which makes 
him a successful hunter only by the pursuit of 
game. The highest development of a power 
always results from the exercise in the work 
which the conditions of life require of it. Thus 
the acquisition which gives the most valuable 
knowledge must at the same time furnish the 
very best discipline. 

Regardless of these truths, there is much in 
the school curriculum of the schools of the 
present which certainly holds its place there 
because of the discipline its study is supposed 


to give. Not only is this true of much of the 
higher mathematics and Latin, Greek and 


Anglo-Saxon, but also of science as taught in 
high schools, colleges and universities. 

Practical education economizes time and en- 
ergy and so would demand reform along these 
lines. 

The Fundamental Activity. 

The activities spent in the direct mainte- 
nance of life are the most fundamental of life’s 
activities. Entire ignorance of them would 
result in death sooner than ignorance of all 
other things. Nature soon teaches the child 
knowledge to guide in these activities to a de- 
gree by the bruises, scratches, cuts, burns, 
bumps, falls, ete., which he experiences in early 
life. But much remains to be done. The av- 
erage duration_of human life is much less than 
the possible duration. It is far below what it 
should be. The average age at which people 
died in the year 1900 in the United States was 
35.2 years. There is far too much human mis- 
ery in the world resulting from an ignorance 
of the laws of life. Few people in the adult life 
are entirely free from some annoying ailment 
which constantly handicaps them in the strug- 
gle for success and happiness. 

Besides the misery, pain, depression, loss of 
opportunity, time and money entailed by dis- 


obedience to the laws of life, largely through 
ignorance, its average duration is not one-half 
its possible duration. Thus there results such 
a waste of life. Health and length of life de- 
pend upon man’s ability to adapt himself to 
his environment and his environment to him- 
self. Man can never get far in adapting him- 
self to his environment until he knows himself, 
nor can he get far in adapting his environment 
to himself till he knows his environment. 

Thus when we have found what subjects give 
man a knowledge of himself and his environ- 
ment we have found what subjects are most 
valuable in practical education so far as guid- 
ance in the direct maintenance of life is con- 
cerned. These subjects, it is evident, are physi- 
ology, hygiene, psychology, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, physics, geology, astronomy, geography 
and bacteriology directly and reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic indirectly. These sub- 
jects are in the main subjects of the natural 
science group. 

Indirect Maintenance of Life. 

_The next most fundamental line of activities 
in which human life is spent is that made up of 
the activities employed in the indirect main- 
tenance of life; that is, of those activitics em- 
ployed in getting food, clothing and shelter. 
This line of activities has been a constant, in- 
tense struggle at all times and in all places 
where animal or human life has existed and 
since it has existed on the face of the earth. 
No other struggle has been so intense, so con- 
stant, so persistent on the face of the earth as 
the struggle for food. With the lower animals, 
and with children, it is the most influential 
incentive. 

Doubtless it was so with the race in its in- 
fancy, and with a large percentage of mankind 
it is the most influential incentive of today. 
Those activities employed in getting food are 
not to be thought lightly of. They are too es- 
sential to happy and successful life, too impera- 
tive in point of time. No high development of 
the intellectual, aesthetic, social, moral and 
religious aspects of man’s life can be brought 
about until security is felt with respect to the 
problem of food. It cannot properly be con- 
sidered that this problem is solved in the United 
States so long as there are 10,000,000 people 
here to whom one week’s sickness means starva- 
tion or beggary. This is a struggle which none 
can escape. It touches the lives of all. 

Thus that kind of education must be con- 
sidered most practical to all of mankind which 
furnishes guidance in the activities of indirect 
maintenance of life. 

Ruskin says, “And sure good is first in feed- 
ing people, then in dressing people, then in 
lodging people, and lastly in rightly pleasing 
people, with arts, or sciences, or any other sub- 
ject of thought.” 

There can be no doubt of the value of those 
subjects in a practical education which gives 
guidance in providing foods, clothing and shel- 
ter. All are agreed on this point, but there is 
a lack of argument with respect to just what 
subjects give such knowledge. 

Education and Material Wealth. 

It is estimated that nearly 98 per cent of 
the people of the United States work for a liv- 
ing. And these are largely employed in the 
three following lines of activities: 1. The pro- 
duction of material wealth. 2. The preparation 
of material wealth. 3. The distribution of ma- 
terial wealth, 

Those engaged in the production of material 
wealth are growing corn, wheat, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, rice, potatoes, hemp, flax, hay, cotton, cat- 
tle, horses, hogs, sheep, goats, poultry, vege- 
tables, fruits and nuts; also in mining in its 
various forms and in lumbering. There is a 
great army of millions of people in the United 
States engaged in these occupations. The best 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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A STEPPING STONE. 

It is not infrequent that men seek positions 
upon boards of education for no other motive 
than to gain prominence and influence which 
may lead to other public offices. Where ward 
representation exists, the city council is gen- 
erally the office next sought; where the school 
board members represent the city at large 
some other salaried municipal or county posi- 
tion is in view. 

The activities of a man who is using the 
school board as a stepping stone manifest 
themselves in one of two general directions. 
If he be unscrupulous, he will bend his ef- 
forts to making himself “solid” with the peo- 
ple of his district by securing special conces- 
sions for his school; by seeking and securing 
the appointment of janitors and truant officers 
who will be his henchmen, ete. If he be posi- 
tively dishonest, he will even interfere in the 
appointment of teachers and principals to 
serve his particular ends. Such cases are 





. happily not common. 


There are others who use the school board 
as a “stepping stone” who are imbued with 
higher motives. They wish to make a “record” 
for themselves; to make speedy reforms and 
great improvements in the schools. Even such 
efforts do not tend to the best results. No 
school system was built in a day or a month 
and there are rarely conditions which require 
radical and immediate action. The greatest 
reforms presuppose a thorough knowledge of 
past and present conditions and careful study 
of the probable results of a given action for 
the future. The best interests of the schools, 
at times, demand silence and even inaction. 
There is little to do for the violent reformer 
and generally his efforts may work great 
damage. 

The actions and motives of men who seek 
to use the school board as a “stepping stone” 
ere always censurable. The mission of the 
school board is too important, too sacred, to 
be misused. Even the man whose intentions 
are only to make a record is reprehensible. 
No other motive should be in the mind of the 
school board member than the best interests of 
the schools—of the school children. 

SIMPLIFYING THE CURRICULUM. 

The Boston school authorities have re- 
ceived considerable praise for the “reforma- 
tion” of the graded school course of study 
which Supt. Brooks and the school com- 
mittee introduced at the beginning of the 
school year. ‘This reformation consisted in 
the shortening of the course from nine to 
eight years, a simplification of the ordinary 
branches with special emphasis upon their 
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every-day, practical phases. Thus English is 
the feature of the course; arithmetic is made 
more practical and simple; the time for spell- 
ing is increased; geography is co-ordinated 
with history, and so on, all along the line. 

In Cleveland Superintendent W. H. Elson 
has in the past two years worked a similar 
reform for greater emphasis upon the three 
fundamental branches. A report just made 
by him shows that arithmetic, reading, spell- 
ing and writing are receiving more attention 
end are more thoroughly taught than ever. 

But with. all this, the supplementary 
branches are not being neglected in either 
Boston or Cleveland. Manual training, draw- 
ing and music, ete., have simply been given 
their true position in the course and the fun- 
damental studies have re-asserted their right 
to a majority of the teachers’ and pupils’ time 
and effort. 

A school board member may not under- 
stand all of the pedagogic reasons for changes 
in a course of study, but he will readily ap- 
preciate improvements such as Boston and 
Cleveland have inaugurated. To the move- 
ment for enriching the course of study in 
the elementary schools may be attributed the 
great success of the American public schools. 
But, it has not been without its disadvantages. 
The ery of overpressure upon the children, 
and inattention to the fundamental studies 
have not been without reason. The pendulum 
of the best thought seems to be swinging to a 
more rational center, in which the three R’s 
are simplified, emphasized and_practicalized 
and all other supplementary studies are corre- 
lated and made subservient. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

Every good board of education can, with 
proper counsel and intelligent foresight, esti- 
mate what the ordinary and what extraordi- 
lary expenses the school system will incur 
during any coming year. The amounts cred- 
ited to the various accounts on the budget 
should, therefore, represent the board’s best 
judgment and should stand guaranteed to 
those who will make and ultimately bear the 
responsibility for the appropriation. 

One account in the budget very often, how- 
ever, does not represent the best judgment of 
the school board. 


This item is school sup- 
plies. 


By school supplies are meant incident- 
als such as paper, pencils, pens, ete., which 
are always necessary for the conduct of any 
well arranged school system. We distinguish 
here between supplies, apparatus and furni- 
ture. Apparatus, as established by law, means 
such articles as globes, charts, maps, ete. Fur- 
niture may be taken to signify desks and the 
like. 

It is but natural that supplies be given a 
secondary place in the larger problem of econ- 
omy in education. More important savings 
in time and money can be made in the course 
of study, in the construction of school build- 
ings. The board of education should always 
remember, however, that schools can only be 
properly administered if the smaller prob- 
lems are as successfully handled as the larger, 
?f the economy and foresight displayed by the 
board represents a saving of dollars and a 
saving of pennies as well. 

When, in preparing the budget, the ques- 
tion of supplies is raised the matter is usu- 
ally adjusted in this manner. A board mem- 


ber, now also a committee member, breaks 
out with the question and asks what amount 
was expended for the same item the precedin 
year. The amount is obtained and the same 
member concludes the discussion by inaking 
some rough estimate, providing for the nat. 
ural growth of the system. 

Every well arranged school system should 
have, as one of the departments in the nat. 
ural division of labor, together with a super. 
intendent of buildings, a superintendent of 
finance an-l a superintendent of schools, some 
individual who will directly care for and he 
responsible to the board for all supplies and 
equipment. In the smaller systems the see. 
retary of the board usually has the matter jp 
charge. If such is the case, the committee of 
the board should be careful in assuring itself 
that this individual knows the value of paper, 
the prices of supplies and finally the methods 
of procuring the same. 


An ideal plan may be suggested. Some 
young man, acquainted with the details 


of stationery and supplies, who at the same 
time is in touch with the schools should be 
placed in charge. He should ascertain ex- 
actly what supplies are on hand, and approx- 
imately what each principal uses in his school. 
He should then so distribute these necessities 
to the schools that each will obtain. its just 
share. 

In distributing supplies a careful record 
should be kept of all purchases as well as a 
record of every article consigned to one or the 
other school. An account should be opened 
with every school, much the same as a busi- 
ness man opens accounts with all those with 
whom he has any dealing. The principal in 
receiving goods should give a receipt for the 
same, which receipt should be filed for all pos 
sible future reference. 

Principals should secure all their supplies 
from the supply department of the school 
board and from no other source. They should 
purchase them, as it were, with personal re 
ceipts, knowing that at the end of the school 
year every school will be compared with every 
other school in the system, and that. their 
cfficiency will to some extent be rated on the 
good judgment displayed in the use and dis 
posal of school supplies. In like manner prin- 
cipals may be expected to keep their own per 
sonal stock carefully in order, ready at any mo- 
ment to give an itemized account of every 
thing on hand. 

One of the principals of a comparatively 
large school in one of the larger cities of the 
country, a short time ago, came to the supply 
department of the board and requested a ship- 
ment of drawing paper. His account was re 
ferred to and the fact revealed that enough 
paper had been sent some months preceding 
to keep all the classes of his school in stock 
the rest of the year. The principal cor 
fessed ignorance of the disposal of the lot, ad- 
mitting that such shipment had been made. 
On his return to his school the paper was 
hunted in every nook and corner of the build- 
ing. Finally a bulky package found in the 
basement revealed the fact that the paper 
which was not then needed had been received, 
placed in the basement and carefully forgotten. 

The school supply manager should purchase 
and dispose of supplies as though he obtained 
and disposed of them for private use. He 
should be honorable in his dealing with the 
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~poard and the principals, and so estimate the 


cost of his department that the item of school 
supplies in the budget will represent accu- 
rately every amount required. If the secretary 
of the board has charge of the work he should 
study the question not for a day, not for a 
week or month, but should in the course of a 
vear give the question such intelligent atten- 
tion as will make him perfectly familiar with 
the purchase and systematic disposal of all 
school supplies. 


THE CARE OF BUILDINGS. 

To employ and supervise persons who will 
care for the school buildings is an important 
duty of school boards, for more depends upon 
ithe janitors than appears at first thought. A 
school building may be built upon the most 
approved lines, equipped with adequate heat- 
ing and yentilating systems, and furnished 
with the best sanitary appliances and the lat- 
est apparatus and furniture and will still be 
: failure unless it be given the intelligent and 
careful attention of its custodian. 

All are agreed that the school janitor must 
be a competent, willing and industrious 
worker. He must understand the operation 
of heating and ventilating apparatus, and be 
able to make the ordinary repairs in and about 
i school building. Above all, he should be a 
dean man, mentally and physically—habitu- 
ally. For no man will keep his surroundings 
clean and neat unless he be clean himself, in 
his person and in his habits. 

The greatest difficulty in the path of effi- 
cient janitor service has been the administra- 
tive and supervisory authority or rather the 
lack of that authority over the janitors. There 
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The lack of Heat in Detroit schools. 


are too many cities in which the prmcipal has 
practically no ‘control over the janitor and 
the authority of the higher officials is divided. 

The fault lies in the rules which boards of 
education have drawn up for the appointment, 
government and dismissal of the janitors. For 
instance, according to the rules of the Chicago 
board, engineers and janitors are under the 
direction and control of the chief engineer 
so far as their duties are connected with heat- 
ing, lighting, plumbing and ventilation. They 
are under the school architect in the matter 
of repair work. They are under the business 
manager with respect to all other duties. They 
are, however, required to obey the instructions 
of the school board committees. 

A division such as we have just.cited above 
makes it practically impossible to enforce dis- 
cipline in a school system and secure good or 
even uniform results. A recent report of the 
chief sanitary inspector of Chicago is proof of 
this statement. This official found that only 
twelve per cent of the schools could be con- 
sidered clean; while the rest were in various 
stages of uncleanliness. 

There is a great need for concentrating the 
executive control of the janitors, in thoroughly 
efficient hands. No school board can do its 
full duty unless it places the management of 
the janitors under authority that will secure 
the adequate care of all of the 
buildings. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

The oft discussed question, whether spank- 
ing should be permitted in the schools, has 
come to the front onee more. In Columbus, 
Ga., the school board has adopted resohu- 
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tions permitting the infliction of physical 
chastisement after that form of punishment 
had been banished: from the schools for nearly 
a quarter of a century. In New York City a 
commission is considering the advisability of 
permitting the rod, in extreme cases, and 
under restrictive conditions. 

It is noteworthy that in both these cases 
action of the administrative factors has fol- 
lowed only upon requests from the teaching 
force. The great majority of teachers and 
principals seem to recognize that they need 
the salutary influence exerted by the rod, even 
though they are restricted in its use by rigid 
rules. The great cry about the brutality of 
whipping comes in the majority of instances 
from well intentioned persons who have never 
handled children and who are only guided by 
philanthropic ideas. 

So great a student of childhood as G. Stan- 
ley Hall writes in his latest book: “The object 
of discipline is to avoid punishment, but even 
flogging should never be forbidden. It may be 
reserved, like a sword in its scabbard, but 
should not get so rusted that it cannot be 
drawn on occasion. The law might even limit 
the size and length of the rod, and place of 
application, as in Germany, but it should be 
of no less liberal dimensions here than there. 
Punishment should, of course, be minatory 
and reformatory, and not vindictive, and we 
should not forget that certainty is more ef- 
fective than severity.” 

The indiscriminate use of the rod is always 
reprehensible and generally defeats its own 
purpose. On the other hand, to forbid whip- 
ping entirely and rely upon moral suasion 
alone is not fair to the teachers. There is a 
middle ground in this matter, as in most 
others, which leads to the best results. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, ENDICOTT, N. Y. 
Mr. E. W. Van Slyke, Architect. Binghamton, N. Y. 
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E. W. Van Slyke, Architect. 


ENDICOTT HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new school building soon to be com. 
pleted for the city of Endicott, N. Y., is an jm. 
proved type of the combined grade and high 
school building. It is the work of Mr. E, w. 
Van Slyke of Binghamton, N. Y., and will ae. 
commodate about five hundred pupils in the 
grades and one hundred eighty-three in the 
high school. 

The exterior walls are of red brick. Hollow 
tiling and brick have been employed in all the 
inside partitions. The front and two side walls 
are faced with the best red pressed brick and 
trimmed with limestone. Galvanized  jrop 
enters into the construction of the cornices, ang 
old style tin is used for the gutters. The roof 
is of asphalt and slag, while wood, covered with 
metal tile, makes up the belfry. 

The front entrance has large turned stone 
columns of the Ionic order on either side. Two 
sets of double doors lead into a tiled floor veg. 
tibule. The stairways, which rise from the 
grade line inside of the building to the first 
floor, have brass handrails at either side. 

A corridor running the full length of the 
building divides the two rows of classrooms for 
the grade pupils. This corridor, as well as the 
upper one, and all of the rooms, has a heavy 
burlap wainscoting above the baseboards. This 
makes a most sanitary, attractive and economi- 
cal wainscoting. The doors leading into the 
classrooms have double acting butts and one 
large light of glass. With the transom above 
the corridors are amply lighted. 

Each classroom is of a standard size, well 
lighted on the unilateral plan. The seating is 
so arranged that the light comes to the pupil 
from the left side. Each classroom as well as 
the study hall above is provided with a well 
lighted, warmed and ventilated wardrobe of the 
Boston type. 

Three sets of stairways lead to the second 
floor and the stairs are of iron with slate 
treads. On the second floor the largest room is 
the high school assembly hall, admirably lighted 
from two sides and affording seating room for 
one hundred eighty-three pupils. A large ward- 
robe affords ample room for storing all clothes 
of the high school students. Three recitation 
rooms, two classrooms, a large library and a 
laboratory complete the school facilities of this 
floor. The office for the principal is con- 
veniently located near the front stairway. 

Each of the class and recitation rooms are 
fitted with the best natural slate blackboards 
and trimmed with number one cypress. The 
floors are of the best rift grained Southern 
pine, with a four inch thickness of cinder con- 
erete for deadening the sound and also for fire- 
proofing. The floors are so constructed as to 
conceal all iron work and leave the ceilings 
smooth and level. The basement contains the 
sanitary conveniences of the school, space for 
manual training and domestic science, and play- 
rooms. The plumbing is of the best and most 
sanitary obtainable. 

The heating plant is located in a one-story 
brick building, adjacent to the school, and con- 
sists of a large tubular boiler, engine and fan. 
Each supplies direct steam heat and indirect 
warmed air to the various rooms and corridors. 
The warm air flues and vents are so arranged 
as to make complete circulation, leaving no dead 
air spaces, and are of the proper size to supply 
thirty cubic féet of air per pupil per minute 
in all rooms at a velocity of not more than six 
lineal feet per second. This rate of speed 
causes no perceptible draft. The heating plant 
will maintain an equal temperature and unl 
formly pure air in all parts of each room, and 
will heat the building up to 70 degrees in the 
coldest weather without violating any desirable 
conditions. 

(Concluded on Page 12.) 
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GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, REPUBLIC, MICH. 
Charlton & Kuenzli, Architect, Marquette, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. 
THIRD WARD SCHOOL, GLASSPORT, PA. 
Clepper & Moffit, Architects, Pittsburg, Pa. 
‘See description, page 12). 
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THE REPUBLIC SCHOOL. 
The rapidly growing communities of the 
middle west have developed a type of school 
building in which the grade and high school 


students are housed under one roof. If care- 
fully planned such a school may readily be 
adapted for high school purposes exclusively at 
a later date when the number of students in 
this department has sufficiently increased. 

The new school planned by Charlton & 
Kuenzli for Republic, Mich., is a fine example 
of this combined type of school. The building 
is substantially constructed with solid brick 
walls throughout, colored brick facings, cut 
stone trimmings and a stone basement. The 
cornices are of galvanized iron and the roof is 
covered with slate. The floors and other in- 
terior woodwork are hardwood and a sound 
deadener has been employed to prevent the 
classes from disturbing one another. 

The heating plant consists of a direct steam 
system, supplemented by a fan ventilator. Air 
tempered to 70 degrees, Fahrenheit, is intro- 
duced into each classroom in sufficient quanti- 
ties to change the entire atmosphere at least six 
times an hour. Johnson temperature regulators 
control: the plant. 

The basement contains a large, well lighted 
space for manual training, which may later be 
cut up as needed. Separate lunch rooms are 
provided for boys and girls who come long dis- 
tances to the school. The toilet rooms are 
fitted with wash basins and standard sanitary 
fixtures. 


The first floor contains six classrooms, each 
94x32 feet in size, accommodating forty-eight 
pupils. The lighting of these rooms is secured 
by three sets of double windows, very wide and 
running as close to the ceiling as the construc- 
tion will permit. The wardrobes are of an im- 
proved sanitary pattern, shutting off the 
clothes entirely from the room and amply ven- 
tilated through the adjoining flues. These 
wardrobes deserve special mention, as they ef- 
fect a saving in space of more than 10 per cent 
over the ordinary type of cloakroom and are in 
several other respects a decided improvement. 


The second floor provides space for four upper 
grade classrooms and for two recitation rooms 
and the assembly hall of the high school. The 
last mentioned will accommodate about 150 
students. It is 49x30 feet in dimensions, with 
a high ceiling. Ultimately it is planned to 
enlarge the room by removing the partitions 
which form the recitation rooms. 

In the attic are two large, well lighted rooms 
for laboratory use by the high school students. 

The cost of the building complete will be 
$43,932. This will make the cost per pupil not 
more than $65. 


PRIZE COMPETITION FOR ARCHITECTS. 

State Supt. Charles P. Cary of Wisconsin 
has announced a competition for the selection 
of model rural schoolhouse plans for the state. 
The last legislature passed a law authorizing 
the publication of plans for one, two, three and 
four room country school buildings by the state 
department and appropriated a generous 
sum of money to cover the cost of securing 
such plans. Mr. Cary has accordingly an- 
nounced a competition, which is to be open to 
all architects who may apply. Prizes will be 
awarded and the successful designs will be 
printed in a pamphlet for distribution among 





the district boards of the state. Details may 
be secured by addressing Mr. Cary at Madi- 
son, Wis. 


THIRD WARD SCHOOL, GLASSPORT, PA. 
By Mr. H. C. Clepper. 


The accompanying illustrations are repro- 
ductions of the architects’ drawings as ac- 
cepted by the building committee, and the build- 
ing when completed will be one of the hand- 
somest in Allegheny county. The design is in 
the Spanish mission style, which is well adapted 
to the treatment of buildings, having large 
blank wall spaces and groups of large windows 
such as are required for the unilateral lighting 
of rooms. 

The exterior walls are faced with light cream 
colored brick, which brings out the same effect 
as stucco plaster work. The cornices project 
five feet from the walls of the building and 
rest on a heavy wood beam, which in turn is 
supported by massive wood brackets. 

The dormers and belfry are of the same gen- 
eral construction and all the exterior woodwork 
is painted a rich dark brown. The small bal- 
conies over the entrances rest on wood brackets, 
painted dark brown. The roof is of Spanish 
red tile, which with the others colors used 
bring out a rich color scheme. 

The first story of the building contains six 
schoolrooms, boys’ toilet room, girls’ toilet room, 
and a wide corridor connecting with the en- 
trances at either end. 

The second story contains six schoolrooms, 
&@ principal’s office and a teachers’ room; the 
two latter rooms having private toilet rooms 
adjoining. The corridor on this floor also ex- 
tends from end to end of the building, connect- 
ing with stair halls. 

The book and supply closets are fitted up 
with portable shelves with ample capacity to 
keep all supplies systematically arranged. 

The cloakrooms are arranged so that the 
pupils may enter at one end, pass through and 
out at the other end, avoiding confusion that 
occurs when there is only one opening to cloak- 
rooms. The cloakrooms are fitted with umbrella 
racks and two hooks for each pupil. In one end 
there is a neat closet for the teacher and under 
this closet is the foul air vent which draws the 
vitiated air from the rooms. 

All rooms and corridors have cement wains- 
cot and woodwork is omitted wherever possible 
for sanitary reasons. 

The attic is floored and to be used for storage 
purposes. 

The basement contains a boys’ playroom, 
girls’ playroom, fuel room, furnace room and a 
large unassigned room suitable for an election 
room. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a 
mechanical system. The general plan of the 
building affords a very economical distribution 
of the heat, as all the-heated air from the fur- 
naces is driven by a large fan into the air 
chamber in the center of the building, to which 
is directly connected all the heating flues 
throughout the building. Foul air is drawn out 
of the rooms by an exhaust fan and discharged 
on the outside. 

The toilet rooms, instead of being placed in 
the basement as has originally been done, are 
in this case placed on the first floor, where it 
is much more convenient for the maintenance 
of discipline. The toilet rooms are ventilated 


entirely independent from the other parts of 
the building. In this arrangement they are 
much superior to the basement toilet rooms, 
from a sanitary view, as well as being More 
convenient. 

The building is constructed as nearly fire. 
proof as can be made in using wood floor joists 
and roof timbers. Each room and corridor jg 
separated entirely from any of the others by 
brick walls extending from the basement to the 
attic. 


The cost of the building when completed, in- 
cluding the heating and ventilating system and 
architects’ fees, will be $45,000, which is a low 
price for such a building. 

The architects, Clepper & Moffitt, 108 Smith- 
field street, Pittsburg, state that, in de. 
signing this building, their aim was to elimi- 
nate all useless small ornamentation and de- 
pend entirely on the general outlines and the 
color scheme to make the building attractive, 


ENDICOTT SCHOOL BUILDING. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 

This school building contains many excellent 
features and has been most favorably com- 
mented on by those who have inspected it, as 
being one of the best in southern New York. 
The architect has succeeded in combining artis- 
tic beauty, strength and utility with economy. 
The central section of the building which was 
erected last year only cost $20,000, and with 
the additions as shown by the present plans of 
enlargement which now becomes necessary be- 
cause of the rapid growth of Endicott, will be 
fully completed at a total cost of not more than 
$45,000, making a total cost of about $66 per 
pupil, which for this character of building is 
exceedingly low. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Newark, N. J. The building committee of 
the school board has announced a policy that 
no fees will be paid to architects for school- 
house plans unless these can be carried out at 
a cost within the stipulated appropriation. Sev- 
eral plans adopted recently have been imprac- 
ticable because they were so elaborate that 
twice the allotted sum would not pay for the 
structure. 


An active campaign for the betterment of 
rural school buildings in the state of Tennessee 
has been begun by Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion R. L. Jones. Plans for buildings ranging 
in cost from $500 to $5,000 have been prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Jones and will be 
at the disposal of the local school authorities 
in all parts of the state. Adams & Alsup, a 
well known architect firm of Chattanooga, drew 
the plans and specifications and made the esti- 
mates of cost. A book embodying the plans will 
be printed. 


Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
begun a movement to change the city charter 
so that the erection and care of school build- 
ings will be taken from the city council and 
assigned to the school committee itself. At 
present the schools and the janitors are in 
charge of a committee of the city council. 

Chicago, Ill. Improvements in Chiecago’s 
publie school buildings, to be made within the 
next two years and to cost approximately 
$6,717,000, were recommended to the board of 
education by the buildings and grounds com- 
mittee. The improvements consist in the erec- 
tion of thirty-five new buildings and additions 
which have heretofore been printed. Fifteen of 
these buildings, including the Bowen and Irving 
Park high schools, at a cost of $500,000 each, 
are to be erected within a year at an aggregate 
estimated cost of $3,177,000. The other twenty, 
at an approximate cost of $3,200,000, are sched- 
uled for erection and completion in 1909. 
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The Appointment of Teachers. 

Mr. Albion Ware, principal of the San Fran- 
cisco State Normal, San Francisco, Cal., re- 
cently made the following statements on the 
appointment of teachers: 


“The use of general letters of introduction 
and of recommendation should disqualify any 
applicant who presents them, for they are the 
badge of the incompetent. 

“The only letter that may honestly be used 
and relied upon with some confidence, is the 
one written by some person who is able to 
know and who does know exactly how well 
qualified certain persons are to assume certain 
duties. This should be a private letter sent 
to the person who desires to know more of the 
applicant. 

“Letters from normal schools or universities 
should be given no more than the interest due. 
an object of antiquity, unless based upon the 
full knowledge of the teachers’ record just pre- 
ceding the time of her application for the posi- 
tion in question. 

“Tf it were possible to put the simple truth as 
to what makes and what mars a good teacher 
in the eye of every trustee, there would be little 
trouble in getting sound selections, for school 
boards are generally in a mild manner desirous 
of obtaining good service. This, however, is 
impossible for many reasons. The only remedy, 
therefore, seems to be to secure the influence of 
expert judgment in the board appointments, by 
some system of rural supervision similar to 
that in such effective use in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. The good flowing from such reform 
would be felt in many directions in the schools.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Toledo, O. Steps have been taken to root out 
the fraternities from the high schools. Supt. 
Van Cleve has recommended that the board 
require the meetings of the fraternities to be 
open to members of the board of education and 
parents of the students. 

New York City. Corporal punishment has 
again become a question for discussion and 
the board of education has appointed a special 
commission to inquire into the advisability of 
permitting teachers to resort to the rod again. 
The sentiment among the teaching and super- 
vising force seems to generally favor a rule 
permitting physical punishment in extreme 
cases, and with proper safeguards. Many of 
the teachers say that compulsory education 
laws make it impossible to expel wayward pu- 
pils; that one bad boy may prevent an entire 
class from making proper progress; that the 
very life of the teacher is dragged out by the 
strain of maintaining discipline among pupils 
who know that the final argument of force can- 
not be used; that by exaggerated humanitarian- 
ism we are rearing up a race of irrepressible 
hoodlums to feed the ranks of crime. 

The opponents of corporal punishment are 
in the minority among the teachers. They 
urge the brutalizing influence upon teacher and 
child and hold that there is no need for whip- 
ping in an advanced educational system. 

Orange, N. J. The common council has 
adopted a resolution which puts to popular vote 
the question of rejecting or accepting that part 
of the school law which provides for an ap- 
pointive board of nine members. This action 
on the part of the board of aldermen is the 
result of a series of criticisms made by citizens 
on the management of the schools. 


AA min 
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Columbus, Ohio. An opinion has been ren- 
dered to the school board that it would be ille- 
gal to establish separate schools for colored 
children. Under the Ohio statutes negro chil- 
dren cannot be segregated in special schools. 

Governor Deneen has appointed six members 
of the commission which is to codify the school 
laws of Illinois. The last legislature author- 
ized the appointment and appropriated $10,000 
for the expenses of the body. The appointees 
are: 

Edmund J. James, president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

B. R. Hieronymus, president of Eureka Col- 
lege. 

Alfred Bayliss, 
Normal School. 

FE. G. Cooley, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago. 

A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of the 
Cook county schools. 

Harry Taylor, principal of the Harrisburg 
High School. 

Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, is, under the act, the sev- 
enth member and chairman of the commission. 

St. Paul, Minn. The school board has abol- 
ished competitive examinations as a requisite 
for appointment to the teaching staff in the 
graded and high schools. 

Instead of the competitive examination, per- 
senal application will be substituted, with spe- 
cial examination if deemed necessary to test 
the scholarship of the applicant. In the past, 
appointments have gone to those who passed 
the scholastic test in the examinations. Many 
experienced teachers with strong personalities 
thus often failed of appointment. Hereafter 
the diploma will be deemed satisfactory evi- 
dence of scholarship, except in possible special 
cases. 

The school board also raised the standard ot 
teachers by adopting the rule that hereafter no 
one with merely a high school education will be 
admitted to the teaching staff of the -grade 
schools, no matter what the experience may 
have been. The applicant must have the ele- 
mentary normal diploma which is equivalent 
to one year of professional training. In addi- 
tion, there must have been two years’ experi- 
ence. To such an applicant the examination 
in June and December is open. 

Normal graduates, taking two years beyond 
the high school but without experience, and 
graduates of the city training school, who have 
had no experience, may be admitted as teachers 
by passing the examination. 
as before. 

Albany, N. Y. The medical examination of 
the grade school pupils has been authorized. 
A corps of physicians has been appointed, who 
will visit the schools daily. The methods em- 
ployed are similar to those in other cities 

The new pension law passed by the Wiscon- 
sin state legislature at the request of the Mil- 
waukee public school teachers has been found 
unconstitutional. It is declared to be full of 
flaws and in the words of the Milwaukee city 
attorney “not worth the paper it is written on.” 
The teachers have organized a pension board 
as directed by the law and intend to carry out 
the provisions, unless restrained by proceedings 

in the state courts. 

Newport, Va. The school board has amended 
its rules to provide that no non-residents shall 


president of the Western 


This rule remains 
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be permanently admitted to the schools until 
the second Monday after the opening of the 
fall term. It has been found that children 
trom outside the city were seated, while resi- 
dents could not be accommodated in their dis- 
trict school. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


Medical inspection of the public school chil- 
dren in Kansas City, Mo., has been discontinued 
because there is no légal authority for examin- 
ing the children. A complete examination to 
embrace all the schools was begun in Sep- 
tember, when one of the principals denied the 
doctors admission to her school and questioned 
their right to proceed. The school board’s at- 
torneys declared the principal to be correct and 
the inspection was dropped. 

Dayton, O. Medical inspection is to be in- 
troduced in the schools after January 1st. The 
plan will include a daily examination of all 
children who appear to be ill and periodic in- 
spections of the sanitary condition of the 
schools. 

Portland, Ore. Local physicians have volun- 
tarily begun inspecting the public schools and 
examining pupils who are ill. The plan fol- 
lowed is similar to that followed in Eastern 
cities. 

Baltimore, Md. The problem of supplying 
clean drinking water to the public schools has 
engaged the attention of the school board. The 
cost of spring water has been found prohibitive 
and boiling all the water is considered imprac- 
tical. Supervisor of school buildings, Owens, 
has been authorized to experiment with ‘a new 
sterilizer. 

Rules for Quarantine. 

Salt Lake City. The board of health has 
promulgated a set of rules to govern the quar- 
antine of school children afflicted with con- 
tagious diseases. Circulars have been sent to 
the principals for their guidance. 
the rules provide: 

Quarantine dates from the time the disease 
is reported to the board of health. All school 
books used by persons having scarlet fever, 
diphtheria or smallpox must be burned at home 
by the medical inspector of public schools, or 
by some officer of the board of health, and in 
no eases shall such books be taken back to 
school. 


In substance 


All persons returning to school from houses 
quarantined for any of the diseases mentioned 
must first obtain a permit from the board of 
health. Permits will only be issued upon a cer- 
tificate from a physician that the case is fully 
recovered. 

Searlet fever should be quarantined three 
weeks at least, and longer if necessary, and 
seven days after death oceurs. 

Children who have had the disease will not 
be admitted to school until three weeks after 
the quarantine is raised, but other persons in 
the house can go and come as they like after 
the flag is taken away. 

The shortest time for quarantining diphtheria 
is two weeks. The same rule for quarantining 
after death applies as in the case of scarlet 
fever. Patients cannot attend school for two 
weeks after the flag is removed.. 

For smallpox the shortest time is three weeks, 
and patients must stay away from school three 
weeks after the quarantine is raised. 

The same rules as in the case of scarlet fever 
apply to quarantine after death, and release of 
other persons in the house after the flag is 
taken off. 

In the case of measles or whooping cough the 
quarantine must remain until the patient has 
fully recovered, and the attending physician is 
supposed to report the time. The patient can- 
not attend school until cured, and other per- 
sons in the house are also released then. 




















































































THE FRATERNITY AGAIN. 

The high school fraternity and sorority is 
being assailed more vehemently than ever by 
educators. Within the past six months pro- 
hibitive regulations have been adopted in a 
dozen cities, and as many more agitations have 
been begun, which promise to result disastrous- 
ly for the “frats.” The daily press has contrib- 
uted its share in the fight, and we reproduce be- 
low an interesting comment from the pen of 
Principal Gilbert B. Morrison- of the McKin- 
ley High School, St. Louis, and printed in a 
local paper. Mr. Morrison writes: 

“Tf the organization is narrow in its aims, 


looking only to the sordid and selfish gratifica- 
tion of its members; if it is not above suspicion, 
and its motives and methods are forever under 
censure and discussion; if it is founded on 
selfishness, and its ends have to be gained by 
questionable practices and dark-lantern pro- 
ceedings; if it has a tendency to create an es- 
trangement from the faculty and from the 
student body; if it interferes with the order 
and proper discipline, as well as the harmony, 
of the school; if it is likely to be detrimental 
to a boy’s sense of honor when dealing with 
those outside of the fraternity; if it is liable to 
make him less obedient to his parents, and less 
loyal to his school and to his teachers; if it 
tends to lessen his respect to the constituted 
authority; if it is liable to make him self-im- 
portant and snobbish; if it takes too much of 
his time and interest from his studies, and too 
much of his money; if it makes him rely more 
on his fraternity than on himself; if it makes 
‘standing in with his fellows’ of greater impor- 
tance than standing in with true manly char- 
acter; if it has a tendency to make him clan- 
nish and undemocratic; if all, or any of these 
things may reasonably be suspected of secret 
school fraternities, then they should not only 
be discouraged, but they should be forbidden. 


“High school fraternities are usually started 
by boys of the well-to-do classes, who desire to 
enjoy some distinction which would not be like- 
ly to come to them by the usual process of 
merits and rewards. They are at the start 
among the better class of boys, who have no 
special motive beyond having a good time and 
gaining access to what they call the best so- 
ciety. Qualifications for membership are good 
looks, affable manners, good clothes and ready 
facility in attracting the favorable attention of 
girls. I have not noticed that their ability as 
students, their manliness, or their independence 
of character has much to do in their selection. 
The fraternity thus formed at once assumes 
characteristic traits and qualities. 
exclusive, self-important, mysterious, hidden, 
deceitful, and, under censure, impertinent. 
Whatever high and noble tenets they may have 
stated in their secret ritual to support the best 
interests of the school, they assume that they 
are alone competent to pass judgment upon 
these interests. 


It becomes 


“Best Boys in Town.” 

“They are bound by solemn oath to support 
one another and to perpetuate the fraternity. 
They modestly admit that they are the ‘best 
boys in town,’ and that they are prepared to 
carry their points. Their organized efforts to 
run the school affairs of the student body, and 
their ridiculous air of superiority, soon arouse 
the hostility of the other pupils, and another 
fraternity is started to get even with the first 





Strife, discord and ill-feeling follow, and 
the school is kept in a turmoil—a_ turmoil 
emanating from no principle of action, but from 
a ludicrous assumption of superiority on the 
me hand and a vigorous resistance of that 
assumption on the other. They fail to do the 
work of the school as they should, and give 
little real attention or concern to their studies. 
They combine their personal individual influ- 
ence to ecajole or intimidate the teachers into 
passing them. 


one. 


“They hold their fraternity above parents, 
teachers, principal and school. If opposed, 
they resort to trickery, deceit, and all forms of 
untruthfulness and dark-lantern proceedings. 
They hold seeret meetings at separate houses, 
hotels and in some places have their own fra- 
ternity houses where they hold nightly orgies. 
and revels. I shall, of course, freely admit that 
there are exceptions to the conditions here de- 
scribed. I have pictured the fraternity in cases 
where its development has been normal and com- 
plete. Of course, the qualities I have men- 
tioned do not fully apply to a young fraternity 
which is yet in the stage of gaining the graces 
of the good-natured principal—which is strict- 
ly on its good behavior till it can gain a foot- 
hold in the school. But I have every reason to 
believe that I have made a just representation 
of every high school secret fraternity which has 
had a natural growth. 

Juvenile License. 

“In passing from the old-time severity in 
dealing with children, we have lapsed into a pe- 
riod of juvenile license. I am no advocate of 
corporal punishment or of undue severity in 
dealing with the young, but there is one eardi- 
nal principle held by our Puritan fathers which 
we have temporarily neglected, and which we 
must sooner or later restore. I refer to the 
principle of obedience. If a secret fraternity 
is wrong in principle, and inimical to the best 
interest of the school, it should be prohibited. 
Certain fundamentals in dealing with children 
have at different periods of our history been 
lost sight of. 


“The second fundamental was sometimes lost 
sight of by our fathers, viz., that this obedience 
should be secured by gentle, kind, humane and 
reasonable means, by so shaping his environ- 
ment that the child will generally choose the 
right and avoid the wrong. Unyielding kind- 
ness in the enforcement of law and order not 
only secures obedience, but it commands the 
respect of the young.” 


Supt. Emerson Renominated. 

Supt. Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
has been nominated for re-election by each of 
the political parties in that city. Mr. Emerson 
has held the office for four successive four-year 
terms. The editor of a leading Buffalo daily 
writes: 


“Tt had been increasingly difficult to find a 
-andidate to run against Henry P. Emerson for 
superintendent of education. Most of the 
minor parties gave up the attempt some years 
ago. The democracy at last has come around 
to the opinion that it is political folly to con- 
tinue to oppose a man whom almost every man, 
woman and child in the city wants kept in of- 
fice. If the democrats had succeeded in in- 
ducing a somewhat qualified person to take 
the nomination for superintendent of education, 
the chances are that even the democratic candi- 








date would vote for his republican opponent, 
Such widespread popularity cannot be founded 
on anything short of ideal qualifications. Mp. 
Emerson, indeed, has had the rare fortune to 
convince every element in the community that 
he is the right man and the only man to be at 
the head of the publie schools.” 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Tlon. W. B. Merritt has resigned as school 
commissioner of the state of Georgia and will 
enter the timber business after January 1. Mr. 
Merritt has held the office since 1903 and has 
given his state most faithful and efficient sery- 
ice. 

Governor Hoke Smith has appointed Mr, J, 
M. Pound of Milledgeville professor of peda- 
gogy at the Georgia Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute to succeed Mr. Merritt. 

Professor Pound was born and_ reared at 
Barnesville. He graduated from the Gordon In- 
stitute in his native town and then entered the 
State University, from which he also obtained 
a diploma. Shortly after his graduation he was 
elected president of Gordon Institute. From 
this position he was elected to the position of 


. superintendent of the publie schools of Bibb 


county. Later he was elected president of the 
Kast Florida Seminary at Gainesville, Fla, 
which position he held until this institution 
was absorbed by the Florida State University, 
Since he left Gainesville Professor Pound has 
held the position of teacher of pedagogy at the 


Georgia Normal and Industrial College at 
Milledgeville. 


The eighty-first meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents will be 
held in the hall of the Boston Latin School on 
I'riday, November 8, 1907. | 
gram will be devoted to a discussion of the 
topic, “School Hygiene.” Secretary George H. 
Martin, who attended the International Con- 
gress on School Ilygiene, held in London the 
past summer, will report his impressions. Dr. 
Thomas F. Harrington, recently appointed di- 
rector of physical training and athleties in the 
Boston schools, and Dr. Luther H. Gulick, di- 
rector of physical training .in the New York 
schools, will discuss important phases of the 
same topic. 


The morning pro- 


“Industrial Edueation” will form the topie 
for the afternoon Mr. Charles HL. 
Morse, secretary of the Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Commission, who has recently spent sev- 
eral months inspecting European schools, will 
speak upon “Industrial Edueation Abroad.” 
Mr. J. J. Storrow, chairman of the Boston 
school committee, will speak on “Industrial Ed- 
ucation from the Standpoint of the Employer,” 
and Mr. H. J. Skeffington will diseuss the same 
topic from the standpoint of the labor unions. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The admission of special 
students to the high schools is being consid- 
ered by a committee of the board of education. 
As distinguished from the regular students who 
are taking the full courses, these “specials” are 
such as desire to take certain studies only. 


session. 


They are not considered to be candidates for 
graduation. 

Trenton, N. J. 
the salaries of the grade teachers has been be- 
gun and a committee of the school board is 
considering a petition. Supt. Mackey has pre- 
sented an argument supporting the request of 
the teachers. 


A movement for increasing 
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The Merchant of Venice. 

Introduction and notes by Henry Norman 
Hudson, edited and revised by E. C. Black, 
with the co-operation of A. J. George. School 
edition. 

As You Like It. 

Introduction snd notes by Henry Norman 
Hudson, edited and revised by E. C. Black, 
with the co-operation of A. J. George, Am- 
herst. School edition. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

The text of this edition of The Merchant of 
Venice is based upon a collation of Quartos of 
1600 and the seventeenth century Folios. The 
variations of As You Like It are such ecorree- 
tions as were made either in the later seven- 
teenth century folios or in Rowe’s octavo edi- 
tions of 1709 and 1714. The only omissions in 
either of the plays are such passages as are 
out of place in a school edition. Modern spell- 
ing has to a certain extent been followed in 
the text variants; but the original spelling has 
been retained wherever its peculiarities have 
been the basis for important textual criticism 
and emendation. 

Webster’s New Standard Dictionary. 

High school and collegiate edition; 900 text 
illustrations, 26 full pages plates, six in col- 
ors; handsomely bound in black silk cloth, half 
leather, gold stamping, special patented thumb 
index; 832 pages. Price, $1.50. Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. 

This lexicon won gold medals at St. Louis 
and Portland expositions. Among the new fea- 
tures are dictionaries of mythology, botany and 
thymes. The price is moderate. The type is 
large and clear, and the vocabulary words are 
all set in bold, black letters. The pronuncia- 
tion is always spelled out in full. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited with 
an introduction and notes by Julian W. Aber- 
nethy, Ph. D., principal of the Berkeley Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 151 Chas. E. 
Merrill & Co., New York. Mailing price, 25 
cents. 


pages. 


This is the first of a series of volumes which 
will include, in complete editions, those mas- 
terpieces of English literature that are best 
adapted for the use of schools and_ colleges. 
With a view to preventing the student’s knowl- 
edge of Coleridge remaining forever restricted 
to one poem alone, the editor has ineluded other 
poems of his work. These are Christabel, Kub- 
la Khan, Dejection—an ode, Youth and Age, 
ete. The notes are copious, but not too ele- 
mentary or obvious. 

The Short Story. 

Its Principles and Structure. By Evelyn 
May Albright, M. <A., instructor in English, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 256 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Marks of extended reading, of close reason- 
ing, of a fine literary taste appear on these 
While the book is probably designed for 
Students in our higher schools, “this analysis 


pag ‘S, 


of” the elements of greatness which distinguish 
the masterpiece from the average “short story” 
Will be a boon. 
Differences and between the 
hovel and the short story, the drama and the 
short story are stated in the introduction, but 
the hook proper confines itself strictly to strue- 
ture and principles. 


relationships 


Apt comments and perti- 
nent quotations are so handled that they em- 


SchoofomdSournal 


phasize rather than obscure the points made. 
These are skillfully used to show’ that a plot 
should have the qualities of simplicity, unity, 
brevity, suggestive force, climax. Examples il- 
lustrate the difference’ between short but 
significant titles and lumbering or hackneyed 
ones. Good, natural talk is called a means of 
delineating character and movement, though 
the overuse of dialect is discouraged. When 
used with taste and common sense, the setting 
—what the French call cadre—has a definite 
value. Scott was a past master in this art. 
The short story must have for its theme some 
sentiment or situation that appeals to and holds 
the mind. Thus a stock of material, a well 
filled notebook is indispensable to the - would-be 
writer, if not the competent critic. 

The many references in these chapters to fine 
short stories, and the full classified reading list 
are exceptionally good. A careful study of 
these stories could not fail to cultivate the 
imagination and taste of readers. 

A Manual of Personal Hygiene. 

Proper living upon a physiological basis. By 
American authors. Edited by Walter L. Pyle, 
A. M., M. D., assistant surgeon to the Wills 
Eye hospital, Philadelphia. Third revised edi- 
tion. 12mo, 451 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, 
net. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 

The question of personal hygiene must be 
growing in popularity, for this is the third re- 
vised edition. Proper living upon a physiolog- 
ical basis is doubtless fully appreciated by the 
medical faculty, for whom this work is im- 
portant. But it is too technical and scientific, 
we believe, ever to be regarded as a popular 
work on hygiene. The contributed article on 
Domestic Hygiene by D. H. Bergey, M. D., of 
Philadelphia, comes near being the best in the 
book because it deals with Construction and Lo- 
cation of Dwellings, Ventilation, Heating, 
Water Supply, Plumbing and Drainage, Mod- 
ern Bathrooms and Toilet Rooms, and many 
other subjects of a similar nature that are of 
really practical value for the common people 
who have neither time nor inclination to study 
the hygiene of the eye, ear, or the vocal and 
respiratory apparatus or the hygiene of the 
brain and nervous system. 

Little Water Folks. 

By Clarence Hawkes, author of “The Little 
Foresters.” Twentieth Century Juveniles. I- 
lustrated by Charles Copeland. 160 
i2mo, eloth, 75 cents. Thomas Y. 
Co., New York. 

Nine chapters, excellently written, of musk- 
rats, badgers, bluejays, water weasels and other 
small animals will certainly interest children 
in nature studies and outdoor life. We think 
the chapters exceedingly well done, and_ ree- 
ommend the book for school and home libraries. 
We eannot have too many of just such books 
as these. The il- 


pages. 


Crowell & 


Bound in green and white. 
lustrations are good. 
Theories of Style. 

With especial reference to prose composition, 
essays, excerpts, and translations. Arranged 
and adapted by Lane Cooper, Ph. D., assistant 
professor of English in Cornell University. 452 
Price, $1.10, net. The Maemillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

In his preface to this very useful book on 
stvle, Prof. Cooper says: 


pages. 


“Tn general—even 
with not very advanced students—the writer 
inclines to a practice somewhat as follows: 
Some text book having afforded a preliminary 
knowledge of the main forms of prose composi- 
tion, at a given meeting, let the class be ready 
to diseuss the substance and the form of one of 
the earlier sections, with sufficient free play of 
opinion; each individual, however, basing his 
share of the discussion upon a thorough written 
analysis of the whole section. * * * At the 
next meeting let each member of the class be 


15 


prepared with a paper—also accompanied by 
an outline—expanding some special topic in 
that section, or elaborating some special point 
raised in the discussion.” 

And with this laudable end in view the com- 
piler gives an admirable selection of classical 
essays or portions of essays dealing on style. 
Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, Sunft, Buffon, Vol- 
taire, Goethe, Coleridge, DeQuincey, Thoreau, 
Schopenhauer, Spencer, Lemes, Stevenson, Pa- 
ter, Brunetiere and Harrison are the sources 
drawn from. 

So fine a collection of writings of all ages on 
one subject forms a most valuable work of its 
kind, whether for use in supplementary work 
in connection with some text book on rhetoric 
in the classroom, or whether used by literary 
or reading circles for the thoughts contained in 
the essays. The value of the work is enhanced 
by a bibliography of 170 names, and an index 
of proper names. 

Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Selected and edited by Mary A. Jordan, M. 
A., professor of English language and _ litera- 
ture, Smith College. 924 pages. Price, paper, 
two parts, each 15 cents; cloth, one volume, 40 
cents, net postpaid. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

“Compensation,” “Experience,” 
“Self-reliance,” 


ties,” 


“Character,” 
“Heroism,” “Ilistory,” “Poli- 
“Behavior,” “Manners,” and “Friend- 
ship” are the essays of Emerson contained in 
this book. There are almost seventy pages of 
explanatory notes, and twenty-five pages de- 
voted to a biographical sketch of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Handbock cf the Trees of the Northern States 

and Canada. 

Photo-deseriptive. By Romeyn Beck Hough, 
B. A., author of “American Woods.” 470 pages. 
Published by the author, Lowville, N. Y. 

Rarely have we seen a more splendid volume 
for mechanical excellence. The book contains 
a series of carefully made photographie illus- 
trations of fresh leaves, fruits, leaflets, branch- 
lets and typical barks of the trees of the north- 
ern states and Canada, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The work will be appreciated alike by 
the professional botanist, the less technical na- 
ture student of our flora, the forester and the 
lumberman. The background of the pictures of 
leaves, fruits, ete., are marked into squares. 
These lines in all cases are one inch apart, their 
deviation from that measurement, in the pic- 
ture, indicating a proportional enlargement or 
reduction of the object, in order to make the 
plates of uniform size. In the pictures of tree 
trunks, a measure placed upon the trunks be- 
fore photographing, 
in length. 


indicates size; is one foot 
Each two-page illustration also con- 
tains a miniature map, whose shaded portion 
gives the location of the tree under discussion. 
There are over 490 pages of magnificent photo- 
illustrations. The work also contains a synop- 
sis of the families and genera represented in 
this work, with analytical keys leading to the 
species. A glossary of botanical terms and a 


page index complete the volume. 
The Development of Shakespeare as a Dra- 
matist. 

By George Pierce Baker, professor of Eng- 
lish in Harvard University. 525 pages. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 

Rarely has there been a more interesting 
work from a Shakespearean student than the 
voluine before us. Professor Baker has done a 
distinct service to the students of Shakespeare. 
The book is sane and sound, and, although in- 
cidentally one may not agree with every state- 
ment made, yet the main thesis is well sus- 
tained and carries conviction. The writer of 
more pleased with the first 
chapter than with all the rest. 
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NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Nebraska Association of Superintend- 
ents and Principals held a successful convention 
at Lincoln, Oct. 24, 25 and 26. By special in- 
vitation school board men from all parts of the 
state attended the meeting to take part in the 
discussion of legal and administrative phases 
of school work, tending to secure better co- 
operation between the professional factors and 
the boards. 

The meeting was opened by an address on 
“State Aid for School Districts,” by Supt. J. 
L. McBrien. In the afternoon session the prin- 
ciples which should govern in the selection of 
teachers were discussed by Senator Olsen of 
Wisner. He declared that school boards accept 
the recommendations of another school as 
something worthy of consideration and usually 
make their selections from those testimonials. 
They should not be given to a person who has 
made a failure just because in retiring her 
trom their service they wish to make that re- 
tirement just as light as possible. 

J. H. Eller of Harvard read a paper on 
what a school board looks for in a superintend- 
ent in aiding them and keeping up his own 
work. He proceeded to point out nine lines of 
activity that should be followed by the super- 
intendent among his duties as head of a school 
system. In the discussion of the paper it was 
brought out that a school board is doing a wise 
thing to have the superintendent of schools 
attend every board meeting to advise with them 
on what should be done. 

The discussion of the school census and 
school enrollment precipitated a dispute as to 
whether or not some of the cities are padding 
their census returns. 

Supt. C. G. Pearse of Milwaukee spoke at 
the evening session on the cares and problems 
of the manager of school affairs. He dwelt on 
the income and expenditure which the super- 
intendent had to keep in mind and touched the 
superintendents up a little for being too free 
with the money of the district just because 
they could get it from a lenient board. He 
advised against too much expenditure on school 
buildings, the expense of wide halls and ginger- 
bread work being wasted money. A standard- 
ized building model would finally result from 
the kinds of buildings now being put up. 

Mr. Pearse told of the shortage of good 
teachers at the present time, declaring that the 
oft repeated tale reminded him of the remark 
made by someone at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association that the shortage 
of teachers was not peculiar to the profession 
alone, all other lines being afflicted with a 
dearth of good material. What was done with 
other professions and trades could be done with 
teachers—proceed to make good teachers out of 
what material was at hand. 

The morning session of the second day was 
taken up by talks from E. C. Bishop, W. M. 
Davidson and A. A. Reed on the necessary 
changes in the course of study. The afternoon 
was devoted to reports of committees and a 
discussion of teachers’ meetings. The closing 
session was occupied with an animated discus- 
sion of the child labor law and the new com- 
pulsory attendance law passed by the last 
legislature. 

Resolutions were adopted calling on the state 
university to establish a teachers’ college to 
train for normal work. The resolutions in- 
dorsed the move in favor of a committee to 


revise and unify the course of study for the 
schools of the whole state. 

The association elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: President, Supt. George 
D. Carrington of Nemaha county; vice presi- 
dent, Supt. James Delzell of Lexington; secre- 
tary, Miss Brown, county superintendent of 
Hall county. The executive committee will 
select the time and place of the next annual 
meeting of the association. 





Frequent Changes in School Officers a Detri- 
ment. 

It is not wise to change school officials when 
efficient ones have been obtained. This is true 
of all grades of school officials, from trustees up. 
The fact that trustees receive no compensation 
for their services renders it difficult to retain 
the same ones any length of time, yet this does 
not affect the soundness of the proposition with 
which this article begins. 

A competent, faithful trustee is not found 
every day, and inasmuch as trustees must often 
encounter opposition and provoke criticism, 
they are not willing to continue long in a po- 
sition whose chief reward is unfriendly criti- 
cism. When a trustee shows interest in the 
school, visits it occasionally, advises with the 
teacher, plans for the suecess of the school, 
and discourages everything that is calculated 
to impair the usefulness of the teacher or the 
efficiency of the school, he is “the right man in 
the right place.” He is a publie benefactor, 
a model citizen and the most useful man in the 
community. He should be induced to serve as 
trustee as long as possible. 

A teacher who comes up to the full measure 
of the true teacher, who teaches both by ex- 
ample and by precept, who fully appreciates the 
vast responsibility of training boys and girls for 
lives of usefulness and honor, and who meets 
that responsibility in the fear of God—such a 
teacher is invaluable and he should be retained 
at almost any cost. What are a few dollars 
added to his salary every year in comparison 
with true manhood and womanhood which he is 
building ? 

When a county or a city secures the serv- 
ices of a really able and wise superintendent, 
it is wore than folly to change him for an un- 
tried man—it is well nigh criminal. 

There is absolutely no valid argument to be 
made against the proposition that “it is not wise 
to change school officials when efficient ones 
have been obtained.” Of course, when they 
orove inefficient, the sooner they are displaced, 
the better, and to displace such is as sacred a 
duty as to replace them with faithful, compe- 
tent, efficient ones.—Texas School Magazine. 


LEGAL. 

Indianapolis, Ind. That the safety and com- 
fort of school children who must under the new 
law, when necessary, be transferred from their 
homes to their schools at public expense, must 
be considered first, and that the expense of 
gathering and hauling should be a secondary 
consideration, was the ruling of Judge Lawson 
M. Haneey in the Superior Court. 

The decision was rendered in a suit where 
the question of hauling a child to a certain 
crossroad, and there leaving her to walk a 
longer distance than the wagon had carried her, 
had been raised. The court held that the con- 
venience of the driver should not be preferred 
to pupil and that a child should be taken as 
near home as possible. 


Guthrie, Okla. J. E. Dyche, territorial su- 


perintendent of public instruction, has rendered 
the decision that persons who move into g 
school district or city for school purposes, anq 
move out again at the end of the year, are gyb. 
ject to tuition. Acting under this decision the 
school board of Tonkawa has announced that 
such persons will be required to pay to enter 
the city schools this year, and has placed the 
amount at $1.50 per month for each pupil, jp 
advance. 

Austin, Tex. State Supt. R. B. Cousins higg 
ruled that a school board may legally appoint 
a superintendent, even though it is about to go 
out of office. The case was appealed from 
Daingerfield, where the outgoing board ap. 
pointed C. B. Christian to be superintendent 
and the incoming board repudiated the contraet 
as illegal. 


With a special anniversary issue the Atlan- 
tie Monthly will celebrate in November its 
semi-centennial. The Atlantic is a magazine 
which makes a strong appeal to the reading 
publie of the United States. In its long career 
it has shown that American journalism can, if 
it will, steer clear of the dangers of a sudden 
and flashy popularity. Its breadth and _ scope 
is illustrated by the fact that in a single issue 
we find articles of permanent value on widely 
separated topics in polities and art. In the 
course of twelve times fifty issues the variety 
and the vital quality of its contributions have 
given the Atlantic Monthly a national signifi- 
canee unique in the history of American maga- 
zines. With all its zest in dealing with popular 
topics, the Atlantie betrays no over-zealous 
fault-finding, but instead breathes from month 
to month a spirit of sane and ‘healthy optimism. 

La Crosse, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a rule that students in the high school 
who fail to receive a rating of sixty-five in three 
of the required four studies shall be dropped 
temporarily from the rolls. Such as attain a 
mark of less than sixty-five in two subjects will 
be permitted to carry only three studies during 
the following semester. The rules are designed 
to stimulate laggards and to improve the gen- 
eral standard of the schools. 

Milwaukee, Wis. An increase of 15 per cent 
will be made in the salaries of the publie school 
janitors. The sum of $11,000 was added to 
the board’s salary budget for this purpose. 





TROUBLE FROM COFFEE. 
People Beginning to Learn About the Drug. 


“Coffee treated me so badly that I want to 
tell people about it, and if you can use my 
letter, I will be glad. 

“T am 45 years old and have drank coffee all 
my life. I have felt bad for years and did not 
know what ailed me. Sometimes I would have 
to press my hand against my heart, I would be 
in such pain and I got so I could hardly do 
my work. My head would feel heavy and dizzy, 
and many a time I got so blind I just had to 
drop down or else I would have fallen. 

“T felt bad all over. My feet would swell 
and hurt me. ‘A friend of mine asked me to 
try Postum and stop drinking coffee. I tried 
the Postum, but it was some days before I got 
hold of the right way to make it. My heart 
disease and dropsy disappeared and I got en- 
tirely well. . 

“There is much in making it. It has to be 
boiled longer than ordinary coffee, but when 
I got it made good, it was fine, and now I 
wouldn’t have coffee in my house at all. I am 
sure that Postum saved my life, and I am now 
perfectly well. I send you the names of about 
twenty people that have been helped by leaving 
off coffee and using Postum Food Coffee.” 


It’s worth while to read “The Road to Well- 
ville” in pkgs. 
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MR. HOYT BECOMES EDITOR. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are fortunate in hav- 


ing secured for their force Mr. Franklin S. 
Hoyt, formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools in Indianapolis. This firm, which be- 
gan its educational department with the River- 
side Literature Series, and later added success- 
ful text books, such as Fiske’s History and Civil 
Government, the Webster-Cooley Language 
Books and Tappan’s Elementary Histories, has 
felt the need of a skilled editorial adviser, and 
has recently invited Mr. Hoyt to join it. 

Mr. Hoyt holds degrees from Boston Univer- 
sity and Columbia University, and has studied 
psychology and edueation at Yale. He taught 
for three years in secondary schools in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, was principal of the 
high school at New Milford, Conn., and then 
became the principal of the Model school, con- 
nected with the New Haven State Normal 
School. After two years of this work, he be- 
came assistant superintendent of Indianapolis, 
and has been there for seven years. Mr. Hoyt’s 
training is such as will specially prepare him 
for editorial duties, as he has a thorough 
knowledge of every branch of work taught in 
the grades and the high school. 


IMPROVED HIS HEALTH. 

A veteran bookman tells of a health cure that 
is novel. He says that while he was on a trip 
through Wisconsin and Minnesota he dropped 
Into a little city to call on an old friend who 


Price, complete as shown above, $50.00. 


‘*PRISM’’ IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. 
publication about that world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


New School Projection Lantern C 


Designed especially to meet the demand for a lower priced instrument than our Lantern D. Built on the 
same general plan it possesses many of the excellent features of that model. 


It is simple, efficient, portable, stable and convertible. 
made for use with are light or acetylene gas. 


Can be fitted with Microscope so as to cover the ordinary range of High School Projection Work. 


With acetylene burner, $45.00. 


Washington 





was superintendent of schools. The school offi- 
cial had been in poor health for some time and 
the bookman could not help remarking how 
wonderfully his appearance had improved. 

“Why, old man,” he exclaimed, as they shook 
hands, “you are looking fine—better than you 
ever did. What did it? Changed your board- 
ing house, have you?” 

“No,” answered the superintendent. “You re- 


member the old sorrel I used in visiting 
schools? Well, he died last spring and the 


school board bought an automobile for my use.” 
“Yes, but what has that 

health?” asked the bookman. 
“Well,” answered the superintendent, 

walking has made a new man of me.” 


LADY BOOKMAN MARRIED. 

Miss Mary Louise Brydia of the Prang Edu- 
cational Company and Mr. George F. MeCul- 
lech were married at the home of Miss Brydia’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William T. Brydia, in 
Pontiac, [ll., September 25. 

The bride is a beautiful and accomplished 
young woman, with a most attractive and 
charming personality. She grew to young 
womanhood at Pontiac. She has made her 
home in Chicago for some time, where she has 
for a number of years been connected with the 
Prang Educational Company. For five 


to do with your 


“the 


years 
Miss Brydia has been principal assistant to 
William S. Mack, manager of the Chicago 


branch of the company. 
quaintanece and 


She has a wide ac- 
is exceedingly popular with 
school officials, drawing teachers and educators 
in the central west. 

The groom is a well known man in Indiana, 
where he has had an active part in public and 
business affairs for more than thirty years. He 
was one of the organizers and first president of 
the Indiana Union Traction Company’s system 


Can be used single or double with a dissolver. Is 


Not a mere advertisement, but a beautifully made and printed little 
Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, Rochester, New York 


Chicago 








San Francisco 


of 500 miles, and the Fort Wayne and Wabash 
Valley Traction Company, which owns and op- 
erates all the city street railways and interur- 
ban lines in the Wabash valley. He has been 
connected with the long-distance high speed 
traction development since its beginning, and 
is now president of the Portland and Muncie 
Traction Company, which road he built last 
year. 

Mr. and Mrs. MeCulloch will reside at 2900 


Indiana avenue, Chicago. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. J. M. Eppstein, formerly an agent for 
the American Book Company, has become a 
partner in the firm of Newson & Co. Mr. Epp- 
stein will travel over extended territory in the 
interest of the firm and will not confine his ef- 
forts to any one locality. Mr. Newson will con- 
tinue in the general management of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. R. W. Kittrell, who is the Columbus rep- 
resentative of the American Book Company, has 
removed his office to the corner of High and 
Town streets. 

Mr. F. B. Avery is the representative of the 
American Book Company in eastern New York 
state. He works among the high schools and 
colleges. 


—_ - 
CLASS PINS save: 
For Society or Lodge—College or School 

Factory to you. Maue to order iu any style or material. 

ad this offer, Either of the two styles here illus 

trated, enameled in one or two colors and showing 


any letters or numerals, but pot more than 
shown jn {ilustration. 











FREE—our new and handsomely {llustrated 
catalog—shows new styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction mteed, Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Beages at right prices. 

designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 101 S. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHAT MAY A SCHOOL BOARD EXPECT 
OF ITS SUPERINTENDENT? 
By Hon. R. E. Shepard, Austin, Minn. 
(Concluded from Page 3.) 

The arrangement of the school, the assign- 
ment of teachers and classification of pupils, 
all call for special ability in the superintendent. 
A school is something like a violin. There are 
no limits to its possibilities when properly 
tuned—the character of the music being deter- 
mined by the skill of the player. But once out 
of tune, the best instrument is bound to go 
wrong. It is of great importance that classes 
be properly arranged. A few pupils in the 
wrong class will throw the whole work out of 
harmony. Of course, most anyone can cut 
and try until they get it right, but in so doing 
most of the school year is used up, and the 
result is not what the expenditure should have 
produced. 

Discipline and Deportment. 

We come now to the question of discipline 
and deportment. A school has many of the 
characteristics of an army. Certain rules and 
regulations must be laid down and enforced, 
and in this the superintendent is something 
like a commanding officer. It is not wise to 
have many rules. All rules in observance should 
be based on good common sense. It is often 
when a child is told that he must not do a 
thing that he first conceives the idea that he 
would like to. 

The dealing with offenses is always a delicate 
matter. Two things must be had in mind— 
one, the correction of the offender, and the 
other the prevention of disorder in the school. 
No man is fit for the office of superintendent 
who cannot control his temper. The best su- 
perintendent will seldom find it necessary to 
resort to severe punishment. He will discover 
the drift of things in time to avert any such 
necessity. In the matter of discipline, the 
board is bound to sustain the teacher for the 
time being, for the sake of preserving the 
school, but how often has our judgment been 
that the teacher was more at fault than the 
child? The ability of the superintendent as a 
disciplinarian I consider essential. 

No school can be at its best that is poorly 
ventilated, or that is carelessly managed. as 
regards the health of the pupils. The teachers 
need to be carefully instructed in this matter. 
The superintendent should make inquiry in 
writing of every parent concerning any phy- 
sical defect of the child, and this information 
should be given the teacher. Each child should 
be placed where it can do its best—the teacher 
should have the mother’s knowledge of the 
child. 

Added to all the qualifications of a good 
teacher, there must be good executive ability. 
Many men fail in business that would make 
good clerks—they lack the power to both plan 
and execute. The superintendent must have all 
the details of his work in hand—he must run 
the school and not let it run him. This is 
only a mere outline of what should be covered 
by the professional qualification, and I will 
have accomplished my purpose if I have set 
you thinking about it. 


Personality. 

The next qualification in the order in which 
IT have named them is the moral—I mean by 
this the personal habits and character of the 
man. Of course, he should be a moral man, 
but I mean more. There are many things 
which in and of themselves are harmless in the 
eyes of most people, but to others they are ob- 
jectionable. I think that inasmuch as the 
superintendent is the servant of all the people, 
he should be willing to make an effort to 
please as many of them as possible, and that 
with the apostle of old he should say: “If 
meat maketh my brother to offend, I will eat 
no meat.” 
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| Comment Needless! 





-MR. GUILBERT PITMAN 


sources, 


July 29, 1907. 
John R. Gregg, Esq., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Gregg: 


I have watched for some time 
the remarkable progress of Gregg 
Shorthand in America and have 
read your magazine with interest 
from month to month. 
to thinking. 
the continued success of a comparatively new system in 
America, where shorthand is made such a strong feature 
of business, was evidence that it must have some sub- 
stantial advantages over other systems. 
was deepened by the reports I received from different 
and I decided to make a fair and independent 
investigation of the system on my own account. 
readily understand that one who has lived in the atmos- 
phere of Pitman’s Shorthand, 


86 & 87 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C., England, 


This set me 
It seemed to me that 


This impression 


You will 


as I have, would find it 


exceedingly difficult to regard other systems without 
‘‘envy, hatred, and malice and all uncharitableness.’’ 
Yet-as I continued the study of the Gregg System I was 
amazed at its logical and practical arrangement and the 


absence of 
I acquired the system, 


**Exceptions to Rules.’’ 


The ease with which 


even after having written the 


older style 28 years, was almost incredible--I was even 


written. 


people. 





Nephew of Sir Isaac Pitman and 
formerly Manager for 20 years to Sir Isaac Pitman, 


more surprised at the completeness and brevity of the 
outlines and the facility with which they could be 

Your system is based on scientific principles, 
applied in a scientific way, and I believe that it is 
destined to become the shorthand of the English-speaking 


Faithfully yours, 


G.. =, 


—— | 
Ltd. 





Of course, the superintendent is never to be 
called upon to sacrifice his honor, or compro- 
mise his conscience. He must be willing to set 
an example to the children and young people 
such as will exert an influence for good in their 
lives. In all his business dealings in the com- 
munity he should be distinguished for honor 
and uprightness. He should avoid contracting 
debts, or speculation, or anything likely to 
distract his mind, or embarrass him, or place 
it in the power of those who are evil minded, 
to make unfavorable talk based on any improv- 
ident business or social transaction. All such 
things tend to weaken the power of the super- 
intendent and are quickly felt in the school. 

The last general qualification of the superin- 
tendent is his ability as a counselor and adviser. 
The law makes the superintendent ex-officio a 
member of the school board, but does not give 
him the power to vote. Some lawyers are good 
advocates, but poor counselors. It calls for a 
peculiar trait, that of giving good advice. 
School boards are generally composed of busy 
men, chosen to manage the schools so far as 
laymen are able to do such special work. They 
ere, however, the ones directly responsible to 
the people for the conduct of the schools. They 
need the counsel and advice of a skilled man, 
and they are expected to select such a person 
for that purpose. 

A wise counselor does not jump at conclu- 





The New 
Reflecting Lantern 


For showing on the screen opaque objects, book 
illustrations, engravings, and lantern slides. 

It is the most perfect instrument of its kind, 

It has a detachable Book-Holder. | 

It concentrates all light on the object. 

It shows printed matter correctly. 


Direct Vision Spectroscopes 
Diffraction Gratings 
Especially arranged for educational use. _We 
can import these duty free at extremely low prices. 
Wireless Telegraph Outfits 

For school room and experimental work. Com- 
plete sending and receiving stations. 
Lantern Slides—Microscopic Slides 
Illustrating Botany, Geology and other sciences. 
Lists on application. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dept. 1, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How can anything Happen to a Text-Book 
or Supplementary Reader 


IF CAREFULLY PROTECTED OUTSIDE 


BY A 


“THE BATTLE OF THE Books” 


Is now over in the 


MISSOURI COUNTIES 


A particularly pertinent question now is what 














































a | Holden Book Gover ‘modern txet-books”’ really won? The three most import- 
. ant subjects are Reading, Geography and Arithmetic. 
Waterproof, Unfinished Leatherette. 
31 The Jones Readers or the Cyr Readers 37 
Strong Enough to Last an Entire School —- : os 
Year. And were adopted in thirty-seven counties. The remaining 77 counties 
were divided among 13 other series of readers. 
lf Damages Occurring Inside . 
Are Repaired, Rebound and 52 The Frye Geographies 52 
Mended by the ie : ae ; 
me were adopted in fifty-two counties. The remaining 62 counties were 
gE | Holden Perfect divided among 6 other series of geographies. 
Bt Self Binders 26 The Smith Arithmetics 26 
iat - - k Bind ‘ were adopted in twenty-six counties. A large number of the re- 
n ac inder (New) maining counties made no change. The changes that were made to 
) Holden Imported one of the modern series of arithmetics were divided among 5 other 
Transparent Paper amen 
on P _ 4 Other Increased Holdings 
mig oe een A book showing how easily books 31 counties adopted Ginn & Company’s Writing, 22 counties adopt- 
with contents entirely Detached can be Rebound as : . ‘ 
11 siiaciaos tik Wink eile a ; -<“'T>) Back Binder ed Montgomery’s History, 60 counties adopted Burkett, Stevens, 
8 ae a ™ — | and Hill’s Agriculture, 11 counties adopted Ginn & Company’s 
. language series, 22 counties adopted Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 
Adopted by Over 2,000 Cities and Towns Annually eae 
| Outlines of a course of study in all these subjects will be found 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST | in our Missouri Manual of Information. Copies will be sent free 
s gag a pa ima ae 7 c on request. 
16 
«| | HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. | | 
e] | GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
n SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 8-288 Wabash A . Ilinoi 
sh < 
G. W. HOLDEN, President M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 37 3 abas veaue, Chicago, llinois 
2S, a a a | ; 
ing sions. Le first learns all the facts, then ap- and if there is a fair chance that the man you school man that can be had for the salary you 
plies the law, and then gives his client an have will work up to the standard you fix with- cffer—and offer a good one. And don’t forget 
opinion based thereon. The superintendent im a reasonable time, it is better to keep him to subscribe for the American School Board 
must not as a rule present matters to the and let the school grow with him than to make Journal and the Louisiana School Review.” 
board until he has gone to the bottom of them a change. But if a change becomes necessary, — _ 
in person. In the discharge of this duty he try to select a man who is industrious, and am- 
ak ae daa po eee «aes ie les i ; A New Set of Maps. 
must act in about the same capacity as the ‘itious, and who will likely attain all the qual- 
... county attorney to the county commissioners. ifications which you have a right to expect. A new set of maps for schoolroom use has 
He must see that the board do not make any ———_—____— been issued by the McConnell School Supply 
a mistakes that can be avoided by prudence and Good Advice. Company of Philadelphia. The set consists of 
foresight. Mr. FE. L. Stephens, the genial editor of the ten maps representing the Eastern hemisphere, 


The board have a right to his opinions in all Louisiana School Review, spent his summer va- Western 
matters calling for the exercise of judgment cation in Europe. Upon his return he wrote a 
and unless there is an apparent reason to the little circular containing “Just a Word to 
contrary the opinion of the superintendent Everybody Along the Line.” This is what he 


hemisphere, North America, South 
America, United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and the British Isles. Each map is 





should be the one acted upon. This may look says to the school boards: or ms Soak enue, panes with heavy 
like giving one man large power. We do the “Now that you are going to be elected by the z oth, and mounted on ° spring roller. The set 
same thing with the doctor who treats our people, instead of appointed by the governor, ** handsomely enclosed in a dust-proof oak case. 
families—but we employ a good doctor. you will have to ‘run’ for the office—even Some one has well said that McConnell maps 

An Ideal. though it pays you nothing. But that is part are the best maps produced wholly in the United 


Wii, ts am cutlinn of the week we hawe a of the sacrifice a patriotic and public-spirited States. 
right to expect done, and that the superin- ¢!#izen must make for 
tendent will be able to do it. But you may the good of his com- 


say that no one man possesses in a marked munity and parish. Go You Should Investigate 
degree all these essential elements. That may in for it and work hard 

be. I believe, however, in having a standard to be elected. But 
for the teacher and for the superintendent. please don’t elect some 


The teacher should show improvement each local politician to be 
year, measured by this standard. The teacher parish superintendent, 





the merits of the Webster-Cooley group of English texts. These 
books provide for a course suited to the special requirements of 
your Schools by offering you a choice from four grade courses in 


e. We ig ; ceed if Language, Grammar, and Composition, and two high school 
prices. that has failed to improve has commenced to simply as a reward for courses in Composition, Literature, and Rhetoric. 
go back. The same may be said of the super- supporting you in the SEND FOR 
. mn . . . 9’ ° 
. Com- intendent. The relations between him and the’ election. And don’t in- s - @ “ 
board should be both cordial and confidential. sist too strenuously on Language Venoning in the Grades” “Teaching of English Grammar 
lides He should be frank in considering his short- having a local man for Teaching of English in High Schools 


iences, 


comings and receive suggestions for his im- that office—unless 
provement. He should keep the board posted there happens to be one 
\, Pa. as to his work, what he is hoping to accom- on hand who is thor- 


plish, and what is actually done. It is not a oughly equipped for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY Boston New York Chicago 
wise thing to change superintendents often, the office. Get the best 


three pamphlets by the authors of the Webster-Cooley books. 


Free to teachers upon request. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


By Mr. George W. Neet. 
(Concluded from Page 7.) 


efforts of their lives are put into their daily 
labor. They must find happiness in it or no 
large amount of happiness will come to them 
in life. Since life’s practical activities for 
these millions of toilers are so largely spent in 
this most fundamental and highly honorable 
line of work, the production of the commodi- 
ties of life, that education will be most prac- 
tical for them which furnishes the greatest 
guidance in the production of these things. 
Thus when the subjects are selected whose 
study gives knowledge which guides in these 
lines the education most practical for these busy 
millions appears. The subjects which give such 
knowledge are not higher mathematics, foreign 
languages, music, painting, nor literature. On 
the other hand, the subjects which will give 
such knowledge directly are botany, zoology, 
chemistry, bacteriology, geography, meteorology, 
geology, and nature study. And as a means to 
all these things the fundamental school branch- 
es, reading, writing, spelling, language and 
arithmetic. From the standpoint of a practical 
education the people whose lives are spent so 
largely in producing material wealth cannot 
afford to spend much time on Latin and 
Greek; on French and Italian; on higher al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry and calculus; on 
music and painting, and remain as ignorant of 
the flora, fauna, the climatology, and soil lore 
of their necessary and daily environment as 
people quite usually are. 


Ignorance of Environment. 

It is really appalling how ignorant people are 
of their environment. And not only those 
whose opportunities are said to have been lim- 
ited, but those who write B. S., A. B., A. M., 
after their names. The writer has seen a great 
man, weight 240 pounds, versed in algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, calculus, Latin. Greek, 
Anglo-Saxon, stenography and_ bookkeeping, 
seize a hoe weighing several pounds and chop 
into fragments a little, innocent, mild-eyed, 
meek, friendly toad which he happened to find 
ir his garden. The same man described a cur- 
culio which his neighbor showed him as a “hard- 
shelled fly.” A Ph. D. from Harvard, and Uni- 
versity of Chicago professor, asked the writer 
how he should describe his soil when he wrote 
to the state agricultural experiment station for 
information as to how to plant it in garden. 
When told that it was muck, he immediately 
resented it. Most people are almost as inno- 
cent as babes of the life histories of the insect 
pests—vermin, clothes moths, ophids, rose slugs, 
canker worms, cut worms, codlin moths, cherry 
slugs, pigeon horn tails, curculio, peach tree 
borers, crown borers, currant worms, goose- 
berry worms, scales, and gropeberry worms that 
torment. us, and defeat our efforts in our gar- 
dens. They are likewise as innocent of the in- 
sect enemies of the insect pests, man’s friends; 
also, of the other enemies of insect pests, man’s 
friends, too. Equally innocent are most peo- 
ple of the fungus diseases of fruit, vegetables 
and grain. Yet many of these very people 
have gone through a school course tyrannized 
by Latin, Greek and higher mathematics, a 


relic of the school curricula of four hundred 
years ago. 





Thus we reach the conclusion that for the 
millions of people, a magnificent army, the 
best part of whose lives is spent in the pro- 
duction of life’s commodities, the most prac- 
tical education is that gained in the pursuit of 
the subjects of the natural science group, and 
the subjects of the primary schools. That is to 
say, these are the subjects which should be 
emphasized; other subjects possess value, but it 
is small in comparison with the value of these. 





SchoolfoudSournal 


Preparation of Material Wealth. 

Those engaged in the preparation of mate- 
rial wealth are chiefly employed in manufactur- 
ing. There is a great army engaged in these 
activities in the United States, many millions. 
The subjects which give knowledge that fur- 
nishes guidance in these activities are physics, 
mathematics, chemistry, mechanics and _ indi- 
rectly the subjects in the curricula of the pri- 
mary school. 

Those engaged in the distribution of material 
wealth are employed in sending it to the points 
of consumption. Material wealth is not all con- 
sumed where it is produced. In fact most of 
it is not. For its distribution reading, writing, 
spelling and arithmetic are required. A knowl- 
edge of these is entirely necessary. Distribu- 
tion also requires railroads, canals, bridges, 
docks, and the dredging of rivers, locomotives, 
‘ars, steamboats, steamships, ete. But the 
knowledge which guides in the construction of 
these is a knowledge of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and mechanics. Thus the knew- 
ledge which gives guidance in the distribu- 
tion of material wealth is obtained from the 
study of mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, 
and physies; also, from the study of reading, 
writing, and spelling. 

It appears that for those people who work 
for a living, those great armies engaged in the 
production of material wealth, the preparation 
of material wealth, and the distribution of ma- 
terial wealth, the subjects of first importance 
are reading, writing, spelling, nature study, 
botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, climatol- 
ogy, geology, and mathematics. These subjects 
are worth by far the most to them and thus in 
a practical education will receive the greatest 
emphasis.—Paper read before Indiana Teachers’ 
Association. 

TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin has written a book on the psychology 
of linguistic development in children, to be 
issued by the Macmillans. 


A number of years ago Professor O’Shea un- 
dertook a series of experiments relating to the 
teaching of language in its various aspects. Be- 
‘ause of the lack of literature treating of the 
psychology of linguistic development, he be- 
gan a series of careful observations of a child 
from the beginning of expressive activity on 
until the formation of the mastery of the 
mother tongue in its vocal and auditory forms. 
Subsequently, this observation was extended to 
ether children, with the result that he gathered 
considerable material upon various phases of 
mental development as revealed in linguistic 
function. In the first part of his new book this 
material has been organized and compared with 
that gained by others working in the same field. 
The second part includes the organization of 
material gained by observation of older chil- 
dren who had acquired facility in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling and composition, and the inter- 
pretation of this material from the standpoints 
of contemporary educational and 
mental. psychology. . . 


Auburn, N. Y. Brooks and Hubbard’s com- 
position and rhetoric and Channing’s American 
history have been selected for high school use. 
The Macmillan Company are the publishers. 

The “Gregg Speed Writer,” a supplementary 
shorthand text, has been added to the high 
school list. 

Kankakee, Ill. Adopted: Carhart & Chute’s 
physics, Sykes’ English, Milne’s arithmetic and 
Overton’s physiology. 

Elgin, Ill. Adopted: MHalleck’s English 


literature, Halleck’s commercial law and San- 
born’s geometry. 


Gregg Shorthand is steadily growing in favor 


develop- 


in public high schools. This fact is attested 

the numerous adoptions of the system whic 
are being made every month. Here are a fey 
of the latest: High school, Portland, Ore, 
State Preparatory school, Boulder, Colo. ; Girly 
high school, Reading, Pa.; High school, Chat. 
tanooga, Tenn.; West high school, Denver, 
Colo.; Montclair high school, Montclair, N, J. 


A COMMUNICATION. 
{ditor of the School Board Journal: 

It would be difficult indeed to find in the ex. 
pressions of any churchman a stronger denup- 
ciation of the American common school system. 
than that implied in Dr. Thompson’s article jn 
the School Board Journal for this month. 

“By no distinct cleavage may we separate 
the area of religion from education,” exclaims 
the doctor. Well! The founders of the Ameri- 
can republic separated that cleavage distinctly 
and broadly. 

The American state is secular—every depart- 
ment is secular—the common schools, the very 
foundation of our secular state, are secular, and 
must so remain as long as the republic en- 
dures. In the day in which sectarianism is in- 
troduced into our common schools the system 
falls, and when falls the public schools falls 
also the republic. 

I might ask the profuse and abstruse doctor 
which of the “ten great religions” he would 
have us introduce into our system; to be more 
direct, I might ask, in case he should select 
the bible itself, which of its warring sects 
would he select as the true expounder. 

The opinions of outsiders is often well to 
consider. All the commissions sent from Ev- 
rope to study our system of education agree 
that in eliminating sectarianism from our 
schools we have been wise. 

The doctor’s true place is as a teacher in 
seme sectarian college, as he seems to be utterly 
out of harmony with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American state. 

Jeremiah Quin, 
Former School Director, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sept. 13, 1907. 
TAKE THEM OUT 

Or Feed Them Food They Can Study On. 

When a student begins to break down from 
lack of the right kind of food, there are only 
two things to do; either take him out of school 
or feed him properly on food that will rebuild 
the brain ‘and nerve cells. That food is Grape- 
Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., saying: 
“A short time ago I got into a bad condition 
from overstudy, but mother having heard about 
Grape-Nuts food began to feed me on it. It 
satisfied my hunger better than any other food, 
and the results were marvelous. I got fleshy 
like a good fellow. My usual morning head- 
aches disappeared, and I found I could study 
for a long period without feeling the effects 
of it. 

“My face was pale and thin, but is now 
round and has considerable color. After I had 
been using Grape-Nuts for about two months 
I felt like a new boy altogether. I have gained 
greatly in strength, as well as flesh, and it is 
a pleasure to study now that I am not bothered 
with my head. I passed all of my examina- 
tions with a reasonably good percentage, extra 
good in some of them, and it is Grape-Nuts 
that has saved me from a year’s delay in en- 
tering college. 

“Father and mother have both been improved 
by the use of Grape-Nuts. Mother was troubled 
with sleepless nights, and got very thin, and 
looked care worn. She has gained her normal 
strength and looks, and sleeps well nights.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville” in pkgs. 
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Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


‘There is always room at the top,’’ is the old and true adage. 
But in the ladder that leads to attainment the perspective is 
reversed and the rungs become farther apart as the 
The poorly equipped will reach no 
higher than the level of their attainments, and so it is 
with shorthand writers and shorthand systems. The 
writer who chooses a poor system is far from the winner 


top is reached. 


when the race Is over. 


The adjoining diagram represents the highest net 
speeds attained by the different systems in the First 
International Speed Contest held at Baltimore, April 16, 
1906; the Second International Contest held at Boston, 
March 30, 1907, and the Open Champfonship held at Lon- 


don, Eng., July 9th, 1907. 
The Best Text-book 


‘‘We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pit- 
man’s ‘Course in Shorthand,’ and we expect to save 
All of our shorthand 
teachers praise it highly.’’—Edwin A. Bolger, Teacher 
itman’s Shorthand, Commercial High School, 


almost a term by the use of it. 


of Isaac n 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ge #6 


(= Send for ‘International Contests, 


Isaac Pitman @ Sons 
31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of **Isaac Pitman Course in Shorthand,’’ $1.50 
** Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ 50 cents. 





Some Points’’ and 
a copy of *‘Pitman’s Journal.’’ <A postal will bring them’ 





PITMAN 
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Gregg (Light-line) 64 
Graham 











BOOK REVIEWS. 

(Concluded from Page 15) 
have to read far before he feels that the author 
is a thorough master of his subject. The first 
chapter deals with the public of 1590 and 
Shakespeare’s Inheritance in Dramatic Tech- 
nique, and, as the author remarks, “The Eng- 
lish drama was so much in the making that 
the audience had no standard to apply, and 
even among the dramatists themselves every- 
thing was formative and experimental.” Yet, 
we are taken along step by step through Shakes- 
peare’s early experimentation in plotting and 
adoption, until the art of plotting is mastered. 
Mr. Baker’s chapters on High Comedy, Trag- 
edy, and Late Experimentation are very, very 
illuminative, and should be studied by the 
students of Shakespeare. 

“The dramatic artist,” says Mr. Baker, “sees 
in his environment what is significant or may 
be made significant for his particular public. 
The great dramatist so presents what in his 
own day, or the day he chooses to depict, is 
permanently significant that its significance be- 
comes permanently recognized. Neither task 
may a dramatist accomplish if he does not enter 
into the minds of his audience, and even as he 
writes regard their tastes, their prejudices and 
their ideals. But there can be no content for 
his soul if in this writing he sacrifices his lit- 
erary and his dramatic ideals which have come 
to him as an inheritance from his predeces- 
sors, and more particularly as the results of 
his own years of toilsome devotion to his 
chosen task. In nothing does Shakespeare pro- 
claim his genius more than in his repeated 
Winning of popular acclaim for fulfillment of 
his artistic desires. * * * The fruit of the 
years of patient regard for the tastes and the 
ideas of his public, of toilsome endeavor, of 





constant striving in many forms towards clearer 
and clearer dramatic ideals, was the develop- 
ment of unborn capacity into genius and the 

4 ° . . ” 
primacy of the English drama. 

rr . . 

The chapter on the English stage and the 
old theaters of London of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is very instructive and denotes a consider- 
able amount of careful research. The illustra- 
tions are good and plentiful, the maps especially 
helping in the elucidation of the text. 


Select Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 

By J. Montgomery Gambrill, head of the de- 
partment of history and civics, Baltimore Poly- 
technie Institute; formerly assistant state 
superintendent of public education in Mary- 


land. 16mo, cloth, Frontispiece, xxxii 200 
pages. List price, 30 cents; mailing price, 35 
eents. Ginn & Co., New York, Chicago, 
Boston. 


In this collection of Poe’s works, the editor 
presents with a few examples of the author’s 
juvenile work, the poetry of his mature years, 
and “a half dozen tales representative of his 
most suecessful short-story work. In the in- 
troduction the editor has given a critical but 
sympathetic mention of the mystery, symbol- 
shadowy suggestion, fugitive thought, 
elusive beauty” that are the striking charac- 
teristics of Poe’s poetry. 

Admirers of the short story are apt to 
think it a recent form in fiction; yet sixty 
years ago Poe 


ism, 


hd ———— 
formed a new concep- 
tion of its character— 
that 
every detail, every sen- 


every incident, 
tenee even, should tend 
toward a single effect. 
His illustration of this 


We make many others. 














T will pay any teacher who wants best results in color 
work to get a box of Devoe School Water Colors and 


discover their superiority. 


Our goods are made in America; the largest makers 


of colors in the country. 


We show the No. 122 Box —4cakes: 1 
Black, 1 Perfect Yellow, 1 Carmine, 1 Ultra- 
marine Blue; 1 long-handled No. 7 Brush. 
Price 30 cents. 


Charcoal Gray or an extra 


cake of Perfect Yellow may be had in 
place of Black if desired. 


Send for list to Department 5. 


Special discounts to schools and dealers. 


DEVOE 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton & William Streets, New York 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


theory has influenced literary circles at home 
and abroad. This result is natural, as Poe ap- 
plied his theory perfectly. THis stories, intense, 
powerful, often gloomy, are always harmonious. 

These poems and tales are arranged in chron- 
ological order. The notes offer pertinent and 
suggestive aid. This little volume gives in a 
convenient, attractive form, selections from an 
author who “has been conceded a place among 
the two or three greatest names in our liter- 
ature.” 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

By James Howard Gore, Ph. D., professor of 
mathematics, George Washington University, 
author of “Plane and Solid Geometry.” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, London. 

Professor Gore claims that the features of 
this treatise are regarded as meritorious, if not 
absolutely novel, are: 

1. Derivation of all relations from sine and 
cosine by algebraic processes. 

2. The omission of all topics that are not 
needed until more advanced subjects are taken 
up, when more direct methods for their elab- 
orations are made possible, and 

3. The emphasis given to methods. Results 
cannot be easily remembered with certainty, 
but knowing the essential principles and the 
methods of deducing relations, the student will 
be able to develop and test such formulas as 
he may need. 





A TRINITY 





The Three Great Elements in Teaching Children to write in School are: 


FORM — Fixing in mind the letter ideals. 
FREEDOM — Acquiring muscular control. 
INTEREST — Making the work a delight through material and method. 


BERRY’S WRITING BOOKS 


arouse the desire to learn to write and keep it up until power is acquired and established. 


B. D. BERRY & COMPANY, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and oe labor by the 


use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
wees. on receipt of 25 cents. RumForD CHEMICAL 
orkS, Providence, R. I. 





Exchanged Good Wishes. 

A successful school teacher who is loved, as 
well as admired, by her pupils says that during 
her first year of teaching she received a little 
lesson which taught her what Saint Paul prob- 
ably meant by the “foolishness of preaching.” 


In the middle of a term, says The Youth’s 
Companion, one of her pupils was obliged to 
leave school, as the family was about to move 
out of town. When the teacher said good-by to 
the little girl, who had been an intelligent and 
well-behaved pupil, she felt moved to add a few 
words of advice. 

“Tf I never see you again,” she said, with 
much earnestness, “I hope you will never for- 
get to do your best wherever you may be, and 
whatever tasks you are called to perform, I hope 


you will always be an honest, upright woman, 
truthful and brave.” 


“Thank you,” said the little girl, her round, 
eager face upturned to her teacher, “and I hope 
you'll be the same.” 


The Important Work. 

“Who is that thin, starved-looking little 
woman who hurries by here early every morn- 
ing, and hurries back late every evening?” 

“She? Oh, she’s a school teacher. She gets 


about forty dollars a month for handling a 
roomful of children.” 


“And who is that big, fat, well-dressed man 
who strolls by here now and then, smoking a 
good cigar and looking at ease with life?” 

“He? Why, he’s an inspector of ash-barrels, 


or something like that. He gets two hundred 
a month from the city.”—Life. 


Prepared for That. 
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Everybody’s Paid But Teacher. 
Everybody’s paid but Teacher; 
Carpenter, mason and clerk. 
Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
She gets nothing but work. 


Everybody works the Teacher, 
Toiling day and night; 

Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Drawing her slender mite. 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher; 
Butcher, baker and cook. 
Everybody’s paid but Teacher; 

Grafter, faker and crook. 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher; 
Stagg and Baird and Yost. 
Everybody plays—and somebody pays— 
But nobody pays the Teacher. 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Seeking her pay above; 
Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 

Living on ethereal love. 


Everybody works the Teacher, 
Everybody thinks she’s green; 

Everybody works the Teacher, 
“Everybody’s Magazine.” 


Everybody loves the Teacher; 
Everybody gives her praise; 
Everybody says she’s a wonder, 
But nobody offers a “raise.” 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Everybody works but Teacher, 

Everybody gets and everybody spends— 
But nobody less than Teacher. 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


Not Very Difficult. 


A publie school teacher in a small western 
town conducts a Sunday school class in the 
Baptist church. Last May she went out to her 
uncle’s farm to spend the Sabbath picking blos- 
soms, for use in her nature study work. The 
principal of the school attended the same 





only. Its use is recommended to all teachers of art and design, par- 
ticularly in High, Normal, Scientific and Technical Schools. Its 
name is typical of its superior qualities. {Samples will be sent to 
any teacher who is interested and who will mention this publication, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - Jersey City, N. J. 


our EL DORADO PENCIL. Some say itis 
equal to, or even better than the celebrat- 
ed foreign pencils. It comes in many 
grades and has that rich yellow finish 
which is so popular now, and which has 
become identified with high grade goods 


Uncertain About His Action. 

“So, Archie, you have proposed to the school- 
marm, have you?” 

"To." 

“What did she say?” 

“She said she would refer my proposal to her 
father.” 

“Well, have you seen him?” 

“No; Pm a little dubious about that. She 
referred it to him with—er—power to act.” 





The little girl was admiring her teacher's 
dress, stroking it softly. “Isn’t it pretty?” said 
the teacher. “It is silk. Do you know what 
silk is made from?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Tt comes from a little insignificant worm.” 

“Do you mean your father, teacher?” 


Readily Transferred. 

“Johnny, how do you like your new teacher?” 

“She’s a peach. 
when I grow up.” 

“That’s what you said about the teacher in 
your room last year. Don’t you love her any 
more ?” 

“Naw! 


’m going to marry her 
= ae * 


She let a big, ugly man marry her 


about two months ago.” 
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and cow is in the stable,” and asked for cor- 
rections. In course of time a little boy said: 
“T think the lady’s name should come first.” 


“She began,” responded a six-year-old miss, 
with an angelic smile, “by kissing everyone in 
the class.” 





Second Teacher—How so? 


First Teacher—He wouldn’t have been mixed 
up in a breach of promise case. 
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AN ILLINOIS BOOK FIGHT. 

[roquois County, Illinois, is witnessing a book 
fight that recalls the palmy days before the 
formation of the American Book Company, 
when even exchange was the regular thing. 
The American Book Company agents are driv- 
ing from school to school, giving books free as 
air to any who have old books of any kind and 

to many who have no books at all. 
The cause of this was the failure of County 
Superintendent F. A. Gilbreath to satisfy the 


SchooGoard Sournal 


American Book Company in making his list 
of books for county uniformity, he giving them 
only four books on the list, while they wanted 
them all. On their putting in a force to break 
up his uniformity plans, he promptly withdrew 
his first list and sent out another, eliminating 
the so-called trust books. The newspapers 
and the people generally are standing by Gil- 
breath, and few takers are found for the offers 
of even exchange and donations. The corn 
crop is good and the people do not feel like 


23 


paupers. It will be interesting to see whether 
the American Book Company maintains regu- 
lar prices in other counties in Illinois and 
elsewhere in the force of their reckless liberal- 
ity in Iroquois County. 





A Lecture on Hygiene. 
Professor—Tobacco, gentlemen, makes men 
ugly, short-winded, idiotic and paralytic; and I 
can tell you this from experience, for I have 
smoked for many years. 


“BOO-HOO” 


Shouts a Spanked Baby. 


A Doctor of Divinity, now Editor of a well- 
known Religious paper, has written regarding 
the controversy between Collier’s Weekly and 
the Religious Press of the Country and others, 
including ourselves. Also regarding suits for 
libel brought by Collier’s against us for com- 
menting upon its methods. 

These are his sentiments, with some very 
emphatie words left out. 

“The Religious Press owes you a debt of 
gratitude for your courage in showing up Col- 
lier’s Weekly as the ‘Yell-Oh Man.’ Would 
you care to use the inciosed article on the ‘Boo 
Hoo Baby’ as the ‘Yell-Oh Man’s’ successor ? 

“A contemporary remarks that Collier’s has 
fnally run against a solid hickory ‘Post’ and 
been damaged in its town estimation to the 
tune of $750,000.00. 

“Here is a publication which has, in utmost 
disregard of the facts, spread broadcast dam- 
aging statements about the Religious Press and 
others and has suffered those false statements 
ts go uncontradicted, until, not satisfied after 
finding the Religious Press too quiet and peace- 
ful to resent the insults, it makes the mistake 
of wandering into a fresh field and butts its 
rattled head against this Post and all the 
World laughs. Even Christians smile, as the 
Post suddenly turns and gives it back a dose 
of its own medicine. 

“It is a mistake to say all the World laughs. 
No cheery laugh comes from Collier’s, but it 
cries and boo hoos like a spanked baby and 
wants $750,000.00 to soothe its tender, lacerated 
feelings. 

“Thank Heaven, it has at last struck a man 
with ‘back bone’ enough to call a spade a 
‘spade’ and who believes in telling the whole 
truth without fear or favor.” 

Perhaps Collier’s, with its “utmost disregard 
for the facts,’ may say no such letter exists. 
Nevertheless, it is on file in our office and is 
only one of a mass of letters and other data, 
newspaper comments, ete., denouncing the “yel- 
low” methods of Collier’s. This volume is so 
large that a man could not well go through it 
under half a day’s steady work. The letters 
come from various parts of America. 

Usually a private controversy is not inter- 
esting to the public, but this is a public con- 
troversy. 

Collier's has been using the “yellow” 
methods to attract attention to itself, but, jump- 
ing in the air, eracking heels together, and 
yelling “Look at me,” wouldn’t suffice, so it 
started out on a “Holier Than Thow” attack 
cn the Religious Press and on medicines. 

We leave it to the public now, as we did when 
We first resented Collier’s attacks, to say 
whether, in a eraving for sensation and circu- 
lation, its attacks do not amount to a sys- 
tematic mereenary hounding. We _ likewise 
leave it to the public to say whether Collier’s, 





by its own policy and methods, has not made 
itself more ridiculous than any comment of 
ours could make it. 

Does Collier’s expect to regain any self-in- 
flicted loss of prestige by demonstrating through 
suits or damages, that it can be more artful 
in evading liability for libels than the humble, 
but resentful, victims of its defamation, or 
does it hope by starting a campaign of libel 
suits to silence the popular indignation, re- 
proach and resentment which it has aroused. 

Collier’s can not dodge this public contro- 
versy by private law suits. It can not postpone 
the public judgment against it. That great 
jury, the Public, will hardly blame us for not 
waiting until we get a petit jury in a court 
room, before denouncing this prodigal detractor 
of institutions founded and fostered either by 
individuals or by the public, itself. 

No announcements during our entire business 
career were ever made claiming “medicinal ef- 
fects” for either Postum or Grape-Nuts. Medi- 
cinal effects are results obtained from the use 
of medicines. 

Thousands of visitors go through our entire 
works each month and see for themselves that 
Grape-Nuts contains absolutely nothing but 
wheat, barley and a little salt; Postum, abso- 
lutely nothing but wheat and about ten per 
cent of New Orleans molasses. . The art of pre- 
paring these simple elements in a_ scientific 
manner to obtain the best food value and 
flavor, required some work and experience to 
acquire. 

Now, when any publication goes far enough 
out of its way to attack us because our adver- 
tising is “medical,” it simply offers a remark- 
able exhibition of ignorance, or worse. 

We do claim physiological or bodily results 
of favorable character following the adoption 
of our suggestions regarding the discontinuance 
of coffee and foods which may not be keeping 
the individual in good health. We have no ad- 
vice to offer the perfectly healthful person. His 
or her health is evidence in itself that the 
beverages and foods used exactly fit that per- 
son. Therefore, why change? 

But to the man or woman who is ailing, we 
have something to say as a result of an unusu- 
ally wide experience in food and the result 
of proper feeding. 

In the palpably ignorant attack on us in 
Collier’s, appeared this statement: “One wide- 
ly circulated paragraph labors to induce the im- 
pression that Grape-Nuts will obviate the ne- 
cessity of an operation in appendicitis. This 
is lying and potentially deadly lying.” 

In reply to this exhibition of—well, let the 
reader name it, the Postum Company says: 

Let it be understood that appendicitis results 
from long continued disturbance in the intes- 
tines, caused primarily by undigested starchy 
food, such as white bread, potatoes, rice, partly 


cooked cereals and such. 

Starchy food is not digested in the upper 
stomach, but passes on into the duodenum, or 
lower stomach, and -intestines, where, in ‘a 
healthy individual, the transformation of the 
starch into a form of sugar is completed and 
then the food absorbed by the blood. 

But if the powers of digestion are weakened, 
a part of the starchy food will lie in the warmth 
and moisture of the body and decay, generating 
gases and irritating the mucous surfaces until 
under such conditions the whole lower part of 
the alimentary canal, including the colon and 
the appendix, becomes involved. Disease sets 
up and at times takes the form known as ap- 
pendicitis. 

When the symptoms of the trouble make their 
appearance, would it not be good, practical, 
common sense to discontinue the starchy food 
which is causing the trouble and take a food in 
which the starch has been transformed into a 
form of sugar in the process of manufacture ? 

This is identically the same form of sugar 
found in the human body after starch has been 
perfectly digested. 

Now, human food is made up very largely of 
starch and is required by the body for energy 
and warmth. Naturally, therefore, its use 
should be continued, if possible, and for the 
reasons given above, it is made possible in the 
manufacture of Grape-Nuts. 

In connection with this change of food to 
bring relief from physical disturbances, we have 
suggested washing out the intestines to get rid 
of the immediate cause of the disturbance. 

Naturally, there are cases where the disease 
has lain dormant and the abuse continued too 
long, until, apparently, only the knife will avail. 
But it is a well-established fact among the best 
physicians who are acquainted with the details 
above recited, that preventive measures are 
far and away the best. 

Are we to be condemned for suggesting a 
way to prevent disease by following natural 
methods and for perfecting a food that contains , 
no “medicine” and produces no “medicinal ef- 
fects,” but whieh has guided literally thou- 
sands of persons from sickness to health? We 
have received during the year past upwards of 
25,000 letters from people who have been either 
helped or made entirely well by following our 
suggestions, and they are simple. 

If coffee disagrees and causes any of the ail- 
ments common to some coffee users, quit it and 
take on Postum. 

If white bread, potatoes, rice and other starch 
foods make trouble, quit and use Grape-Nuts 
food, which is largely predigested, and will 
digest, nourish and strengthen, when other 
forms of food do not. It’s just plain, old, com- 
mon sense. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum and Grape- 


Nuts. Postunr Cereal Co., Ltd. 
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ALABAMA. 

Montgomery—Archt. Wm. Poindex- 
ter, Washington, D. C., will prepare 
plans for Alabama Female College; 
$100,000. Prof. N. C. Curtis has plans 
for Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
$60,000. University—Archt. F. Lock- 
wood, Montgomery, has plans for 
building, University of Alabama; 
$250,000. New Decatur—Three ward 
schools will be built; $25,000. One- 
onta—School will be erected. Cotton- 


wood—Addition will be built for 
academy. 

ARKANSAS. 
England—Two-story school will be 
erected. Dermott—School will be 
erected. Portland—School will be 
erected. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—Two-room school. will 
be erected on Flora St. $40,000 ap- 
propriated for State Normal Training 
School. San Francisco—Bids will be 
received for school for which $81,000 
has been reserved. Florence—Archts. 
Marsh & Russell have accepted plans 
for 2-story and 1-story schools. South 
Pasadena—Archt. Norman F. Marsh, 
Los Angeles, is preparing plans for 
2-story school. Fairfield—School will 
be erected; $18,000. Oak Park—10- 
room school will be erected. 


COLORADO. 

Marshal]—Plans are being prepared 
for school. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven—Archt. C. C. Haight 
has plans for 4-story Scientific School, 
Yale College. Willimantic—Archt. Jos. 
A. Jackson, New York, has plans for 
2-story school. New Britain—Archt. 
G. P. Alderman, Holyoke, Mass., has 
plans for 3-story school. New Haven 
—Archts. Brown & Von Beren have 
plans for 3-story school. Archts. Al- 
len & Williams have plans for 2-story 
parochial school. Waterbury—Archts. 
Freney & Jackson have plans for 
school. 





GEORGIA. 

Covington—$5,000, bonds, voted for 
school. Huntington — Archt. J. B. 
Stewart has plans for 2-story school; 
$10,000. Martinsbury—2-story school 
will be erected; $40,000. Pava—$6,000, 
bonds, issued for school. Cordele— 
School will be erected. Atlanta—Plans 
are being prepared for school, 5th 
ward. Girard—School will be erected. 


ILLINOIS. 

Hinsdale—Archts. Patton & Miller, 
Chicago, have plans for school. Gar- 
rett—Archt. B. L. Hulsebus, Peoria, 
has plans for 2-story school; $8,000. 
De Kalb—Archt. J. C. Llewellyn, Chi- 
cago, has plans for school; $40,000. 
New Athens—Archt. B. Lege, St. 


Louis, Mo., has plan: for addition; 
$15,000. Elwood—Arcl Cc. L. Wal- 
lace, Joliet, has plans for 1-story 


school, Wilmington twp. Paris—Con- 
tract was awarded for school. Jones- 
boro—School will be erected, Dist. No. 
51. Moline—Contract was awarded for 
school. Evansville—Archt. Geo. Mayer 
has plans for engineering college, 
Northwestern University. Hazelwood 
—School will be erected. Clinton— 
$40,000 high school will be erected. 


INDIANA. 

Gary—Archt. F. E. Brotherton has 
sketches for Polish school. Angola— 
Archt. Chas. E. Kendrick, Ft. Wayne, 
is preparing plans for 2-story college 
building; $15,000. Corydon—School 
will be erected, Dist. No. 10. Salem— 
Joint-graded high school will be 
erected. Wingate—School will be 
built; $30,000. Lebanon—High school 
will be erected; $40,000. Ft. Wayne— 
School will be erected, St. Joseph twp. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Tulsa—Archts. Wilson, Moore & 
Hugenin have plans for ward school. 


i school, 
Archt. O. A. Houghland, Chariton, has 
5 plans for 3-story school; $18,000. 


Manson—Bids will be received for 
sub-dist. No. 8. Maxwell— 


Ce- 


dar Rapids—Archts. Josselyn & Tay- 


* lor are preparing plans for 3-story 
hall, 


Coe College; $50,000. Soldier— 
School will be erected. Lacey—School 
will be erected, sub-dist. No. 2. 


KANSAS. : 

Salina—Two-story parochial school 
will be erected; $25,000. Oketo—School 
will be erected. Taloga—School will 
be erected. Wichita—School will be 
erected; $150,000. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bardstown—School will be erected; 
$20,000. Millersburg—Citizens will do- 
nate $10,000 for Millersburg College, 
recently destroyed by fire. Louisville 
—Male high school will be erected. 


LOUISIANA. 
Franklin—Archt. C. H. Page, Aus- 
tin, Tex., has plans for 3-story school. 
Lake Providence—School will be 
erected; $40,000. 
MAINE. 
Bangor—School will be. erected. 
Randolph—School will be built. 
MARYLAND. 
Commendale—College will be erect- 
ed. Baltimore—$64,000 appropriated 
for school. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Salem—Archts. Kilham & Hopkins, 





Boston, have plans for high school. 
Greenfield—Archt. Manvis R. Drew 
has plans for 4-room school. New 


Bedford—Archt. S. C. Hunt has plans 
for high school. Westford—Archt. C. 


B. Badger, Lynn, has plans for 4- 
room school; $11,000. Fitchburg— 
School will be erected. 

MICHIGAN. 

Opechee — Archt. Frank Hessen- 
mueller, Calumet, has plans for 2- 
story school; $10,000. Detroit—15- 
room school will be erected. Hancock 
—2-story school will be erected. 


Granite Bluff—School will be erected. 
Bay City—Addition will be built for 
Central «igh school. 
MINNESOTA. 
Faribault—Archt. C. H. Johnson, St. 
Paul, has plans for State School for 
Feeble-minded. Ely—Plans are being 
prepared for 8-room school. Duluth 
—High school will be erected. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Scranton—School will be 
ist ward. 


erected, 


MISSOURI. 

St. Louis—Archt. J. A. McQuillan 
has plans for 2-story trade school; 
$6,000. 2-story addition will be built 
for Sacred Heart school; $35,000. Kan- 
sas City—Addition will be erected for 
central high school. St. Louis—School 
will be erected; $20,000. 

MONTANA. 

Missoula—Archt. A. J. Gibson has 
plans for high school. 

NEBRASKA. 

Walthill—$8,000,* bonds, 

school. 


voted for 


NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City—Archts. E. F. Durang 
& Son, Philadelphia, Pa., are prepar- 
ing plans for parochial school; $50,- 
000. Carteret—J. B. Beatty, Elizabeth, 
let contract for 2-story school; $40,- 
000. Swedesboro—2-story school will 
be erected. Phillipsburg—Archts. Sey- 
mour and Paul Davis have plans for 


school. Bayonne—Archt. §S. Edson 
Gage, New York City, is preparing 
plans for 2-story school; $150,000. 


NEW YORK. 
Syracuse—Bids will be received for 
Salina school. Fredonia—Archt. H. P. 


Beebe has plans for school. Harrison 
—Archt. Wilson Potter, New York, 
has plans for 3-story high school; 


$60,000. Stamford—Archt. E. W. Van 
Slyke, Binghamton, has plans for 2- 
story school. Buffalo—Archt. A. A. 
Post has plans for addition, parochial 
school; $125,000. Brooklyn—Archt. R. 
A. Almirall, Manhattan, has plans for 
4-story high school. Archt. F. J. Ber- 
lenbach has plans for a parochial 
school; $75,000. Redwood — $16,000 
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was voted for remodelling school. 
Corono, L. I.—School will be erected. 
Mamaroneck—Archt. Arthur G C. 





Fletcher is preparing plans_§ for 
2-story high school. Springville 
Archt. E. E. Joralemon, Niagara 


Falls. has plans for school; $75,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Windsor—Archt. H. E. Bonitz has 
plans for school. Fayetteville—Con- 
tract was awarded for State Colored 
Normal School. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Courtenay—School will be erected. 
Kermit—Bids will be received for 
school. Crystal Springs—Bids will be 
received for school. Hankinson— 
Archts. Shuler Bros., Wahpeton, have 
plans for 2-story school; $12,000. Glen 
Ullin—School will be erected, Dist. No. 
9. Steele—School will be erected, 
Union Dist. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati—Archts. Garber & Wood- 
ward have plans for Westwood school. 
Youngstown—Parochial school will be 
erected; $15,000. Cleveland—2-story 
parochial school will be erected; $30,- 
000. Amherst—Archts. Searles, Hirsch 
& Gavin have plans for school; $50,- 
000. Alliance—School will be erected 
for Lupton Missionary Home. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Emerson—2-room annex will be 
built. Williard—2-room annex will be 
built. Oklahoma City—High school 
will be erected. 
OREGON. 
Richmond—aArcht. Jones has plans 
for 12-room school; also addition to 
Vernon school. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny—Archt. C. M. Bartber- 
ger has plans for 10th ward school; 
$125,000. Homewood—Addition will be 
built for Bremar_ school; $100,000. 
Freeland—Archts. Cope & Stenardson, 
Philadelphia, have plans for 2-story 
school for girls. East Stroudsburg— 
3-story school will be erected. South 
Sharon—Contract was let for high 
school. Paoli—School will be erected, 
Dist. No. 10. Mt. Washington—Paro- 
chial school will be erected; $65,000. 
Easton—Plans have been prepared for 
Firth school. Lititz—Contract was 
awarded for building, Linden Hall 
Seminary; $10,000. Polk—Bids will be 
received for School for Feeble-mind- 
ed. Philadelphia—3-story school will 
be erected; $182,000. Pittston—Archt. 
McGlynn has plans for school. Monon- 
gahela—$52,000, bonds, issued _ for 
school, 3d ward. Indiana—2-story 
school will be erected; $65,000. Over- 
brook—Archt. R. W. Boyle is prepar- 
ing plans for 2-story school. Ard- 
more—Archts. E. F. Durang & Son, 
Philadelphia, have plans for 2-story 
parochial school; $40,000. North Hope- 
well—School will be built. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pontiac—Archts. Wm. R. Walker & 
Son, Providence, have plans for 2- 
story school. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
North—Archt. C. Gadsden Sayre, An- 
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derson, has plans for school. 
tree—$10,000 school will be erected, 
Charleston—School will be erected; 
$9,000. Latta—School will be erected, 
Cope—2-story school will be built. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Brookings—Archt. E. H. 
Minneapolis, Minn., has plans for 3- 
story dormitory, State Agricultural 
College; $25,000. Carlyle—School will 
be erected. 
TENNESSEE. 
Elizabethton—Archt. C. T. 
enson, Knoxville, has plans for 2- 
story school; $15,000. Nashville— 
School will be erected, Springhead St. 


TEXAS. 


Kings- 





Hewitt, 


Steph- 





Bartlett—Archt. <A. O. Watson, 
Austin, Tex., has plans for school; 
$18,500. Comanche—$11,000, bonds, is- 


sued for school purposes. 
Bids were received for school, W. L 
Gill, Archt. Glenwood—$20,000, bonds, 
voted for school purposes. San Diego 


Sherman— 








—2-story school will be erected. 
Brackettville—Archt. H. T. Liebert, 
San Antonio, has plans for. school; 
$20,000. Chillicothe—School will be 
erected; $15,000. Hawley—Contract 


was let for school. Denton—Chemical 
laboratory will be added to Normal 
College. San Antonio—2-room addi- 
tion will be built; $4,800. Dallas—8- 
room school will be erected. Alpine 
-—2-story school will be erected. 
Hillsboro—High School will be erect- 
ed; $20,000. Alba—2-story school will 
be erected; $10,000. Ft. Worth— Ad- 
dition will be erected, 4th ward. Lo- 
meta—2-story school will be erected 
San Diego—Parochial school will be 
erected; $12,000. 


VIRGINIA. 

Petersburg—School will be erected; 
$10,000. Dayton—School will be erect- 
ed; $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. 

Olympia—Laboratory building will 
be erected for state college. Valley- 
ford—School will be built; $8,000. 
Wenatchee—Plans are being prepared 
for school.. Arlington—Archt. W. J. 
Plouffe has been asked to prepare 
plans for high school; $15,000. Fair- 
banks—$15,000 school will be erected. 


WISCONSIN. 

Benton—Archt. H. Kleinhammer has 
plans for high school; $23,000. Gales- 
ville—Archts. Parkinson & Docken- 
dorff have plans for high school. Ed- 
gerton—Archts. Leenhouts & Guth- 
rie, Milwaukee, have prepared plans 
for high school; $40,000. Oshkosh— 
Archts. Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Mil- 
waukee, are preparing plans for addi- 
tion to Normal school; $40,000. Marsh- 
field—Parochial school will be erected. 
Peshtigo—School will be built, east 
side. Springdale — School will be 
erected. 








WYOMING. 
Lander—Plans are being prepared 
for non-sectarian college; $20,000. 


CANADA. 
Montreal—Salaberry school will be 
erected; $120,000. 
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Complete details of | 


modern construction. 
Expert examinations 
and detailed reports of 
the condition of build- 
ings a specialty. 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


ASHBY SCHOOL HOUSES 


display a composition of utility. durability and good, pure architecture 
No building is too large or too small for our personal and prompt 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 


room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 
the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 









practical set of plans and specifica- 






school buildings ranging from one 














Medinah Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Gnas. L. LESSER 


- $chool House 
Architect 





331 GROVE STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


W. R. Parsons & Son Co. 
ARCHITECTS 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Publishers of Plans for Modern Twentieth 
Century School Buildings, 
All Classes 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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Write for our Booklet 


PLATE 1779-N. “A Few Points on Sanitation” 





PLATE 1780-N. 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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School Architecture 


Third Edition—GET A COPY 








Durand-Steel Locker Company 





468 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENGHES 


— OF THE HIGHEST GRADE —— 
























































“ The prices are right, also the quality 
and durability, acknowledged by our com- 
petitors to be the best. Our No. 60 Vise 
fitted to our benches, alone worth more 
than the combined Vise and Bench of 
other makes. 





* We are now putting two adjustable steel 
bolts through our bench tops, making them 
the strongest bench tops ever made. 








“ Our 


double those of any previous year. 


1906 were more than 
Our 
orders for 1907 are more than double those 
of 1906. 
tations, orders for 1908 will be more than 
double those of 1907. 


orders for 


From the inquiries, and our quo- 


PRICES ON APPLICATION: 


W. GC. TOLES COMPANY 


Irving Park 






Chicago 

















WIMMER SHADE ADJUSTERS 


for lowering the shade from 
the top as well as raise from 
the bottom. Can be attach- 
rg ed to any window, no spec- 
er ial arrangements required ; 

oor] ) any spring roller can_be 
Metter) used without altering; they 
are the best; gét our illus- 
trated catalogue—that’s al). 


Cc. |. WIMMER & CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. 








BRUCE’S MANUAL 
is now out of print. 
issued shortly. Watch for it. 


A new edition will be 





= Write for illustrated catalogue. 









m™ MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 
WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 
how they look and work under your 
conditions. You cannot afford to 
buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 279 Madison St., Chicago. 
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ns out such good work that the need for correction 


is reduced to a minimum. Its 


Pitman 





, natural touch and durable 





Also 
NEW 
**PRACTICAL 


COURSE” 
(Graham orPitman) 
$1.25 Postpaid 
Free eon nd 


a=m== COP) 
shorthand teach- 
ers stating con- 
nection. 


Typewriting 
Instructors 
Dictation Books 
Helps for 
Stenographers 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 


St. Louis 


AMERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE C0. 


Manufacturers of 


that is absolutely dry, 


Used in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education in 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackboards, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard 'p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOKSLATECO. 
2)-22-24 Vesey St., 


Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Cemps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
Our Patent Construction insures a building 
well ventilated and 
Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


New York, 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Duluth, Minn. A con- 
tract for the 600 new 
school desks for the Mad- 
ison school and in some 
other buildings where 
they are needed has 
been awarded to the 
American Seating Com- 
pany for $1,829.30. 

The Columbia Man- 
ual Training Bench, 
put out by the Columbia 
School Supply Co., is 
meeting with a remark- 
able sale. A cut of this 
will be seen in the ad- 
vertising section of this 
paper. The school 
board of Indianapolis 
was the first board to 
order. They gave an 
order for fifty benches. 

Fargo, N. D. The 
school board has pur- 







Plaster 
Casts 












Formators. 


Milwaukee, ~ 















Politico-Relief maps manufactured by the Atlas 
School Supply Company of Chicago. 

Racine, Wis. The board has purchased a 
thousand auditorium chairs from the A. H. An- 
drews Company, Chicago. The W. A. Porter 
Furniture Company and the Thronson Furni- 
ture Company also submitted bids. 

The Keenan Structural Slate Company, Ban- 
gor, Pa., has issued a circular describing their 
slate toilet room fixtures and shower bath stalls. 
Copy will be cheerfully mailed to anyone who 
asks for pamphlet C. 

Port Huron, Mich. The board of education 
has purchased desks from the A. H. Andrews 
Company, and tablet arm chairs from the 
American Seating Company. The Illinois Re- 
frigerator Company, Grand Rapids Seating 
Company and Peters & Voltz also submitted 
samples and bids. 

Dixon, Ill. Contract for school furniture for 
a new school building has been awarded to the 
American Seating Company. 

Among the public schools recently supplied 
with Milwaukee Dustless Brushes are the fol- 
lowing: Independence, Mo.; Verona, Pa.; EI- 
licottville, N. Y.; Pierre, S. D.; Wilbur, Neb.; 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; Wallace, Idaho.; Winches- 
ter, Ind.; Viroqua, Wis.; Genoa, Neb.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Oberlin, Kans.; Heber, Utah: 

The school board of Pittsburg, Pa., pur- 
chased 200,000 book covers to protect the texts 
in use in the schools. 

The school board of Paducah, Ky., has pur- 
chased Olmstead artificial blackboarding from 
the American Seating Company. 


DUSTLESS SWEEPING IN THE SCHOOL 
ROOM. 

More attention is being constantly paid to 
the method employed in sweeping schools. In 
every instance where a scientific test has been 
made to determine the efficiency of the dif- 
ferent methods of sweeping, both from a stand- 
point of sanitation and cleanliness, the old 
methods of sweeping, with a dry brush or corn 
broom, have been condemned. It is a well 
known fact that dust is a carrier of disease 
germs and many contagious diseases are di- 
rectly traceable to the inhalation of germ laden 
dust. Articles on this subject. have appeared 
from time to time in many of the leading mag- 
azines. In the school room or in any building 
where people congregate, it is necessary to 
keep the air as free from dust as possible. The 
sweeping methods usually employed do more 
than anything else to fill the air with dust. 
A method that will reduce dust to a minimum 
must be employed. 

Some state laws have been passed requiring 
janitors to use some method to lay the dust, 
making neglect a finable offense. 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 
Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
“e “N@ “N@ for “@ wc we 
SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 








tiSend for Catalogue 


The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. has re 
cently issued a booklet, comparing the different 
methods of dustless sweeping. Every member 
of the school board should acquaint himself 
with the modern methods of sweeping a school 
room by obtaining one of these booklets, which 
will be mailed by the above firm on request. 


AN AIR MOISTENER. 

For several years past, wise officials have been 
looking for some means to do away with the 
dryness and consequent stuffiness of the air in 
schoolrooms. 


Experience has shown the pupils will work 
better with less physical discomfort, headaches, 
etec., in a room the air of which has been 
moistened than they will in a room in which 
the air is absolutely dry. Several tests of this 
have been made in schoolrooms, offices, resi- 
dences and other places heated by radiator heat 
and it was found that under ordinary conditions 
the difference in the humidity between the out- 
door air and that of the room was often as 
much as 30 or 40 per cent. This renders the 
students much more likely to catch cold after 
leaving the “dry” room and the shock to the 
membranes of the throat and nose has been 
known in time to produce serious cases of ca- 
tarrh. 


The Faye Air Moistener, sold by the Orr & 
Lockett Hardware Company of Chicago for 
the last season or two, will very largely obviate 
this difficulty. 

The moistener consists of a galvanized iron 
tank, which hangs close to the coils of the 
radiator between the radiator and the wall, out 
of sight. The heat of the radiator transforms 
the water in the moistener into vapor, sending 
it out into the air of the room as long as the 
radiator is working. 


One especially good point about the moistener 
is the fact that it requires almost no attention. 
No chemicals are used. All that is necessary 
to keep the moistener in first class working 
condition is to keep it well filled with water, 
an operation which is frequently necessary 
owing to the high vaporating power of the 
moistener. 


Various other devices to overcome this lack 
of moisture have been tried, but the Faye Ait 
Moistener is the only successful patented device 
on the market today. Its simplicity and its 
effectiveness should recommend it to all out 
readers. 


The Orr & Lockett Hardware Company will 
be glad to answer any questions our readers 
may have concerning this device and will be 
glad to send their booklet, No. 1030, without 
charge on request. 
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The Best Book for Teachers 


THE 
RECITATION 


By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D., 
Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Co., Pa. 






The conscientious, earnest teach- 
er who desires to do better work, 
should not fail to read this book 
and keep it at hand for constant 
reference. 


Sent Postpaid for $1.25 


Liberal discount when purchased in 
quantity. 






J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Publishers Philadelphia 


NOW FOR 
TELEPHONES 


“Tallow Candle’’ 
Is the present method of 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 


No. 391 
Samson 
— 
ntercom- 
munica- 
ting 
Tele- 
phone 


Sehool, Lowell, Mass, School, Greenfield, Mass. 

* Rotokoll”’ 
Telephone 

Switehboard 


High Sehool, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


PRACTICABILITY 

Before inaugurating our school telephone 
advertising campaign, we conclusively de- 
monstrated by time tests of actual installa- 
tions, the practicability of our apparatus. 
Accompanying illustrations show types of 
our inexpensive, medium, and the most 
up-to-date systems, 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
“School Telephone”? Bulletin, No. 6, 
carefully illustrating and describing eight 
distinct systems, and “ Telephone Practice” 
Bulletin, No, 7, illustrating actual installa- 
tions, mailed on request, 


THE ELECTRIC GOODS MFG. CO. 
115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 


21 years of electrical specialty 
experience. 


We have the plant, the men, and 
the experience. 


Competitive Plans Wanted 








for school buildings of 
one, two, three and four 
rooms for Wisconsin. 


—— PRIZES AWARDED —— 





For Details write to 


Cc. P. CARY. 


State Superintendent 
Madison, Wisconsin 


— 


BRUCE’S 


School Architecture 
THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY 


New York Superintendents Meet. 

The New York state council of 
superintendents held their annual 
convention at Albany on Oct. 16 
and 17. President Rovillus R. 
Rogers of Jamestown presided. 

The first day’s program included 
paper by Miss Julia Richman on 
“Obligations of the School to the 
Wage-Earning Clerk;” “Education 
of Deaf, Mental Defectives and 
Cripples,” by A. W. Edson;” “The 
Group System,” by C. F. Carroll. 
There were also round table dis- 
cussions on a number of supple- 
mentary topics. 


The formal part of the second 
day’s program included addresses by 
Superintendents Cole, Gorton, Estee 
and others on “Reminiscences of the 
Council of School Superintend- 
ents;” Supt. A. B. Blodgett of Syra- 
cuse on “Methods of Training and 
Selecting Teachers;” Supt. Elmer 
S. Redman of Hornell on “The How 
and the Why of Teachers’ Meet- 
ings;” Supt. E. W. Griffith of Glens 
Falls on “How to Secure the Co- 
operation of the Home;” Supt. Syl- 
vester Shear of Kingston on “Eecon- 
omy and Efficiency in Supervision ;” 
Supt. R. A. Taylor of Niagara Falls 
on “Prevailing Methods of Grading 
the Salaries of Teachers;” Supt. 
Avery W. Skinner of Oneida on 
“Some Dangers Incident to Strict 
Supervision and Minute Prescrip- 
tions.” 

The council had some discussion 
on a proposition to select Albany as 
the permanent place of meeting, but 
there was not much sentiment for a 
change and it was decided to con- 
tinue sitting in various cities 
through the state as_ heretofore. 
Binghamton was selected as_ the 
place for the next meeting. The 
council elected the following offi- 
cers: President, J. M. Dolph of 
Port Jervis; vice president, F. D. 
Boynton of Ithaca; secretary and 
treasurer, E. G. Lantman of Port 
Chester. 

California Adoptions. 

An extensive list of commercial 
books by Ginn & Co.: has been 
placed upon the open list of high 
school texts for the state of Cali- 
fornia. The following are the books 
adopted : 

Anderson’s American Phonog- 
raphy. 

Moore & Miner’s Accounting and 
Business Practice. 

Teacher’s Manual to Accompany 
Accounting and Business Practice. 


Toothaker’s Commercial Raw Ma- 
terials. 


Atwood’s Practical Commercial 
Speller. 
Webster’s General History of 


Commerce. 


The Berry Writing Books. 

No new penmanship system has 
received such a_ hearty welcome 
from the educational public and the 
school press as Berry’s writing 
books. And this is not said in a 
spirit of flattery or editorial puffery. 
Mr. Berry has evolved a set of writ- 
ing books that are as different in 


HISTORICAL MAPS 
The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows:— 


1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 
2’ Early Grants, Commercial World War 1n the Philippines 

in the 15th Century Civic Events and Evolution 
3 Territorial and State Organiza- Administrations and Political 
4 


sO 


tions Parties 
Revolutionary War, War of 1812, Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 


The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 
THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, . . . 
One Map in Single Case, $3.00 


oo 


$22.00 
One Map on Rollers, $2.00 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


4430 Market Street, 









W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S MAPS 


ARE 


ae >) Guaranteed Accurate 


pm Chy . 
raat) Kept Revised to Date 
Warranted not to Fade 


A. J. NYSTROM & C0., Chicago, Sole Agents 


TEAT BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Ele- 
mentary Constructive Work, containing Text accom- 
panied by Illustrations in Black and White and in Color, 
and comprising Eight Books for Pupils—one for each grade 
from First to Eighth inclusive. First six books ready. See 
pamphlet announcement. 


The Prang Educational Company, 


NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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Atlas School Supply Co., Chicago, Wt. 


School and Library Globes 
Latest Maps contain many new changes and revisions not shown on 
those of any other make. 


Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps 
Now published for the first time in this country, Large size. Beauti- 
ful coloring. Price as low as the cheapest. 


Atlas Loose Leaf Science Tablets 
For all Sciences. Used throughout the United States. 
Atlas Outline Maps for Geography and History 
School Stationery, Furniture and Supplies 
Complete Catalog mailed free on request 
Manufacturers 
ad Publish 







their sphere from the old copy book 
as the modern graded school is 
from the little red schoolhouse of 


the early 30s. With them, writing 
can be truly made a pleasure to 
the teacher and the pupils. 
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SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
BOOKLETS. 

Four interesting booklets on Commercial 
Education have been received from the Gregg 
Publishing Company. The first two mentioned 
below treat the subject in a general way and 
will be found interesting by all educators, while 
the last two discuss specific questions and will 
be of particular interest to teachers of com- 
mercial subjects. 

Shorthand in the Public Schools—A pam- 
phlet containing twenty-two pages. It first draws 
attention to the value of Shorthand in the 
Public School, quoting from Mr. I. O. Crissy, 
Inspector of Business Education of the State 
of New York, and also from the report of James 
W. Macdonald, Agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, on “Business and 
Industrial Education in the High Schools of 
Massachusetts.” Then follows a discussion of 
the most advantageous arrangement of the Com- 
mercial Course and comments on Shorthand as 
a Fascinating Study. It will be of interest par- 
ticularly to Superintendents and School Boards. 

The Place of Commercial Work in the High 
School Course of Study.—This is a reprint of 
a paper read by Mr. J. Stanley Brown, super- 
intendent, Joliet, Ill., before the Society for 
the Study of Scientific Education, reviewing 
the status of commercial work in high schools. 
It gives a short history—past, present and fu- 
ture—and also a statement of who should be 
advised to take commercial work, as well as 
giving an outline of a four years high school 
course. Principals of high schools will be par- 
ticularly interested im this subject. 


How I Teach Typewriting, by Rupert P. So- 
Relle, Academy of Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho. A 
crisp and well written story, giving a detailed 
outline, step by step, of a successful course in 
Typewriting. The following are a few of the 
subjects treated: The Three Essentials; Which 
Finger; Strengthening Weak Fingers; The 
First. Lesson and Speed Drills. To teachers of 
typewriting a valuable, model course is here 
explained. 


Problems to be Solved by the High School 
Shorthand Teacher, by Robert A. Grant, Prin- 
cipal of the Commercial Department, Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis Mo. In this booklet 
such problems as the following are ably dis- 
cussed: What should be the purpose of a com- 
mercial course? To what extent should special- 
ization be permitted? How can we secure and 
maintain interest in class work? The problems 
diseussed are real, live ones, such as occur in 
the daily work of every teacher of commercial 
subjects. It will be a valuable help. 


These books are surely well worth reading. 
Any or all of them will be sent with the compli- 
ments of the Gregg Publishing Company of 
Chicago. 


Evening Schools. 
Peoria, Ill. Two night schools have been 
opened for adults, giving instruction in elemen- 
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JANITORS’ 


Manufactured and Sold by 


WM. DILLEY, 124 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


are the kinds used in Modern Office Buildings, because they are made for 
“Practical Janitor Work.” Write for prices when in need of Brooms, Dusters, 
Mops, Mop Wringers, Scrub Cloths, Brushes of all kinds and Clean- 
ing Utensils of every description. Big Building Trade a Specialty. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
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RELIABLE GOODS 





tary branches. Super- 
intendent Smith has 
recommended that the 
scope of the schools be 
extended so that young 
men and women may 
receive training in in- 
dustrial subjects. 

Denver, Colo. Supt. 
C. E. Chadsey has 
been instrumental in 
opening evening classes 
for adults who desire 
elementary instruction 
and young people who 
wish to continue their 
education. Besides the 
basie studies, mechan- 
ical drawing, ete., will 
be given for men en- 
gaged in the trades, 
and commercial branch- 
es will be taught to 
fit young folks for 
positions as_ clerks, 
stenographers and book- 
keepers. 









. ys m NEW YORK. 
Racine, Wis. The " 


question of teachers’ 
wages has been brought into prominence by the 
resignation of a principal who declared in his 
letter to the board that he had been forced to 
take this step in justice to himself and his 
family. The increased cost of living and the 
cost of professional training have not been ac- 
companied by commensurate raises in the sal- 
aries of school workers. 
AN ART CRAYON. 

School authorities wishing to secure for 
their schools materials for durable color work 
in the higher grades and high schools should 
investigate the new China Clay Crayon recently 
put upon the market by the American Crayon 
Company. The name of this crayon is Crayo- 
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graph (the Greek for writing or drawing with 
a crayon). The normal schools are introducing 
this crayon because it has last- 
ing qualities, true colors and 
subdued tones and effects. It 
is a remarkable coincidence 
that crayograph, a china clay 
material, should give such 
beautiful effects in producing 
in color upon the vases that 
are made of the same material 
as the crayon itself. The eight 
colors render upon paper in 
enduring colors the decorations 
that make the china vase so at- 
tractive. No other material has 
been made to do the work of 
Crayograph—so it has no com- 
petitor. 

The Stevens Point, Wis., nor- 


——. 
THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL UsE 


Water Color Crayons. 


The best cheap color medium for schools. Will be put 
up soon in flat paste-board box with sliding cover instead 
of in wooden box. Seven Crayons—Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Black. Best effects obtained by wet. 
ting point of Crayon or by wetting the paper. Price 75¢ 
per dozen boxes with discount. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double, 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO, 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YOrxK 


Mention this publication 








378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


mal school was the first to use Crayograph and 
the pictures produced there may be seen in the 
American traveling exhibit that has recently 
been prepared at great expense by the educa- 
tional department of the American Crayon 


Company. Those interested should visit their 
office, 228 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


ANOTHER VICTORY FOR THE “NEW 
TYPEWRITING.” 

The merits of the “New Typewriting” have 
again been fully demonstrated by the winning 
of the International Typewriting Contest for 
Speed and Accuracy by Miss Rose L. Fritz, an 
advocate and brilliant exponent of touch type- 
writing as presented in Charles E. Smith's 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” and 
published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. At the above contest 
held at Madison Square Garden, October 12th 
to 19th, Miss Fritz in open competition wrote 
5,619 words in one hour from copy, making a 
net speed of 87 words per minute. On the 
following night, blindfolded, she wrote 3,032 
words in thirty minutes. 


We can save you 25 %to 75% 
on any make of 
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¢ Sooner or later 

it will be worth dol- 

lars to you to have our illus- 

trated catalog of all the standard 
makes and styles of 


TYPEWRITERS 


We have offices and salesrooms in 
the following cities: 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Richmond Kansas City San Francisco 
Milwaukee, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 

Write for catalog and address of 
nearest office. Go and see the ma- 
chines if possible. We ship type- 
writers for inspection, rent, sell, and 
repair. All makes, all prices. 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Operated by the American Writing Machine Co 
345-347 Broadway, New York 


Boston 
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APPARATUS— 

& Amend.. 
Bierican Seating | 
den City Edu. 
McConnell School 


tz ‘Bros. Co.. 
Kaur’ Dept. 


rr 
eoosee® 


. A. Rowles. 
Pion School Fur! 
Atlas School Supt 
M. A. Donohue & 
w. C. Toles Co.. 
L A. Murray & C 


APPARATUS— 


f ond. 
Eimer & Amenc 
Columbia School $ 


A. A. Sphung..- 
CG. H. Stoelting & ( 
McIntosh Stereop 
Bausch & Lomb> 


ARCHITEC’ 
Chas. L. Lesser. 
W. R. Parsons & 
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shby... 
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BAD 


Bastian Bros., + 


BELLS—! 
McConnell Sch. § 
W. A. Rowle 
Atlas School Sut 
Orr & Lockett F 
L A. Murray & 


BELLS—MAN 
St. Louis Bell 


ececceeceecees 


BIOLOGICA 
A. A. Sphung.. 


BLACKBOARD! 
J. W. Schermer}! 
N. Y. Silicate B 
American Seatin 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 


Directory. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 

& Amend......--.06- N. 

Berican Seating Co..N, - & Ch’go 

den City noo! gant iy ae 
School Supply 

ee ces Philadelphia 


oo be ept. oS ora. Pa. 

‘abia School Supply Co... 
—_ Jivaaes ee Ind. 

oy ool Furn Baiada 
Haney School rand Rapids, ‘itich. 
B $* ae errr . Chicago 
Union schoo! Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co.. -Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co....-. Chicago 
w. c. Toles Co..Irving Park, IIl. 
L A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


Eimer & Ame - ea ms s re ae P 
pia School Supply Co..... 
— cero ginwgd esas Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. A. Sphung...No. Judson, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting & Co......... Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticun Co..Chicago 

sch & Lomb Opt. Co...... " 
Wr. csazees Rochester, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL 
Chas. L. Lesser........Milwaukee 
W. R. Parsons & Son Co..... 

pene sta eee ees Des Moines, 


Bldg... Chicago 
a. H, Dyer Co.. ccccee Fremont, Neb. 
BADGES. 
Bastian Bros., 101 South Ave., 
us 6aeeeeeeee Rochester, N, Y. 


BELLS—DEALERS. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles..... ...-Chicage 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
L A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


, 


Ta. 


St. Louis Bell Fdry.....e.ee-. 
o0eentes 600640008 St. Louis, Mo. 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES. 

A. A. Sphung...No. Judson, Ind. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
MeConnell Sch. Supply Co... Phila. 
Kurtz Bros. C0....ccccccesece 
f404e.8 Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. 
Haney Sch. Furn. Co.... 
ceeees Grand Rapids. "Mich. 
EB Ww. “A. Rowles. .....e.+ -Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Ohicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’'ts, Lil. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co........ 
eoeeee Chicago and New York 


BLACKBOARDS—OUTLINE. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
E. J. Johnson & Co..... ooo, & 
American Seating Co.,N.Y. & Chgo. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co... 
eeeeee Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Kurtz Bros. Co 


$00se Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co.. 

Pryor e rer? Indianapolis, | Ind. 
Haney" School Furn. Co......- 


piesetsesead Grand meetin, we. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co..... a. 
nd. 


$906 6:65 No. Manchester, 
E. w. A. Rowles......... Chicago 


Keenan Struct. Slate Co..... 
coccccs Bangor, Pa. 
LA. Murray *& Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 


BE. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK—COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co....... 
606664500800 Springfield, Mass. 


BRUSHES. 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
Wm. Dilley Chicago 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 

Mllwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

640440664068 Milwaukee, 


eeeeeeee 


ee ee 


“Wis. 


CHARTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co......seee+ 
MW a6eseues . Springfield, Mass. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. ¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Werte TONG. BGs. cet escacases 

6408s Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. 
Haney wren Furn. Co.. 

p00es -Grand Rapids. “Mich. 
EB. w. A. * Rowles. o0scceecl eee 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supplv Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
or Costello Co..Chicago H'ts. Ill. 

A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co....... 
Chicago and New York 
(Anatomical.) 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Phila. 


eeeeee 


eee ewes eeeeeeeeeesesese 


CLASS PINS. 


Bastian Bros., 101 South Ave., 
(40s saeene ves Rochester, N, Y. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Fred Frick Clock Co........+. 
$sn0eessasae Waynesboro, Pa. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
oeaees .-++---Indianapolis, Ind. 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 


(Dealers. ) 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co..... -N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co........+... N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 

Kurts Bro@. CO.ccccccccccccce 
Cow ee Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. 

aaey School Furn. COiccccce 
14aegar Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. w. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley. willl ienicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co........ 
ecccccccedde Se, Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot.......... .-.-Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
E. W. A. Rowles...... ..-Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co......... 
6000s 60: 64.6% . Springfield, *Mass. 
Dixon Crucible Co....... 
69464609.060: Jersey City, N. ¢- 
Eagle Pencil CO.ccccccccccelte & 
Favor, Ruhl & Co... ces obte Y. 
Prang Ed. Co..... -+.-.-Chicago 
EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts,1Lil. 
Devoe, Dept. 5........ N. Y., Chicago 


DUPLICATORS. 
Lawton & Co...........N. Y. & Ch’go 


ENGRAVERS. 
Clark Eng. & Ptg. Co...Milwaukee 


ERASERS. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. X. 
Eagle Pencil Co..... coccccelte 
Peckham, Little & Co....... N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Kurtz Bros. Co0....ccccccccce 

eeees Dept. S., Clearfield, "Pa. 
Haney School Furn. Co......- 

.a6e tena Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... N. ¥. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co.. Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

eccccceces Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot........seeee Boston 


WHEN You 


Jos. 






GLOBES. L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
5. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y¥.. Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go PENCILS. 
——— _ Supply Co...Phila. (Manufacturers. ) 
a ee ee rrr rrr 
a Dept. 8, “Cicaricid, "Pa. Bute Sone ece sera” UN Ny: 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 


-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
rom H. Ee nes segees ‘ae 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥ 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago %°8- Dixon Crucible Co........ 

M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago wa’ Mesa Jersey City, N. J. 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts.1ll. EB. W. A. Rowles.....-...Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. T. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, ‘Wis. Rockford Pencil Knife Co.. 
Rand, McNally & Co 106 Wyman St., Rockford, Ti. 


eeeeeeee 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co....... $ 


vaaeed Chicago and “New York PENS 
HEATING AND VENTILATING (Manufacturers. ) 
ENGINEERS. Eagle Pencil Co.. 


P N. Y. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. N. ¥. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 


wane 4 PUN 5:4.08:44445445% 
hicago, Kansas City, Mo. 


INK—MANUFACTURERS. APPARATUS. 
Mineral Tablet Ink Co........ Eimer & Amend......ccccee m.. &. 
6046046440460669:48 - Pueblo, Colo. Columbia School Supply Co.. 

i ee ia ee Indianapolis, “Ind. 

INK WELLS. Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
(Manufacturers. ) & ast ——_ Lsceene - Chicago 

Squires Ink Well Co...Cheswick, Pa. Central Scientific Co. .....Chicago 
U. 8. Inkwell Co.. Evansville, Ind. ‘Y- H. Gaertner & Co. -Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
606040000088 Rochester, 


PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co...Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....... 


Co. 
-St. Louis—Edwardsville, Ill. 
Lew is SONG s cs cccvcsese 


-..-Chicago and Kansas City 


PORTABLE SCHOOL 
BULLDINGS. 
American Portable House Co. 
$95:6-6660046-00.068 Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 

Dept. 
Brown 


(Dealers. ) 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Haney School Furn. Co. 
Grand Rapids, “Mich. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Wm. Dilley Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton- aoe CO. cccacoses 


-....Springfield, Mass. 
E. w. ¥ *Rowl OB. veces .-.-Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
mimmer G& AMER. 6.0666 cvees iy as 
Central Scientific Co...... Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
McAllister, Dept. 3.....0.. Mm 
Williams, Brown 

Dept. 
seeners Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


ods 0506R 00008 -Chicage 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 


LEATHER (ART WORK). 
M. B. Willcox, 214 Spruce..N. Y. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

cccccccce Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles....... . Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago pos 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—Metal. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


"N.Y. 


weer eeees 


McAllister, 
Williams, 
Dept. 


eeeee 


c. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co.. 
Seccececcece Rochester, 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Fred Frick Clock Co........ 


66ge we eseeees Waynesboro, Pa. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


Indianapolis 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
sotenact Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 


E. Beckley Chicago 
eats Mfg. Co.. . Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
E. W. A. Rowles........-. Chicago 


N. Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber........Boston 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 


0$60.0¢0%8648 Springfield, Mass. 


American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
GS, GROIMIBBEOR 6660500068 Chicago Rand, McNally & Co. k 
B. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago  ‘***'* Chicago and New Yor 
M. H. EB. Beckley....... . Chicago ROOFING SLATE. 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago ~ Jy. Johnson & Co.. N.Y 
W. C. Toles Co..Irving Park, Ill. ih Ci. whe 7 
Penna. Structural Slate Co... 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. - oe Bee eee, ee Easton, Pa. 
eenan Struct. Slate Co..... 
MAPS. 
3: Wi Gehevmarhern &@ O0.5:5% Fi «CT - Bangor, Pa. 
Peckham, Little & Co....... B. ¥ SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go Lewis & Kitchen............ 
Menennes _. Supply Co.. a sneeee ks Chicago, Kansas City 
curtz ros. Oss 46400-4008 
nes.ca Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. SANITARY FIXTURES. 
Haney School Furn. Co.. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co......... 
PS ae Grand Rapids, “Mich. -..St. Louis—Edwardsville, Ill. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago . 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago SCHOOL BLANKS. 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago Peckham, Little & Co....... N. Y. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 


American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 


M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago Kurtz Bros. Co..... peste ee ees 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts,Ill, —  «+++-> Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. —_— Wis. Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co. Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Seka Chicago and "New. York M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 


Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts. Ill. 


OPERA CHAIRS. L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


kh . Littl CO.ccee oot. Fe 
fou tes t............:- SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
oanses Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. J. W. Schermerhorn & Gb.eadee ee 


American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 


B. W. A. Rowles...... .--Chicago Kurtz Bros. Co......++ese+e+% 
M. H. B. Beckley........ Chicago ~_...«-- Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. 
Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chicago Columbia School Supply Co... 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,Ill, = wee ee ee eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co. Haney School Furn. Co....... 

6 eeeseses Grand Rapids, “Mich. .eeeee++-Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WRITE PLEASE MENTION THIS DIRECTORY. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS, °*'We iste ‘rene especity 0 





Ask your stationer 
for them. 





We make pens especially adapted for ——— 


either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 


Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
E. W. A. Rowles..... --.-Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
C. Christiansen ......c006 Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ill. 
Atlas School Supply Co. ..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Chandler & Barber..Boston, om 
Eimer & Amend........cece > # 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. ch ° 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate ech g 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. ¥. 
C. W. Bardeen....Syracuse, N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
MEGE DO. ROis 6634000405006 

ents we Dept. S., Clearfield, Pa. 
American Crayon Co. Sandusky, Oo. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


{aed eiee saa Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co...... 


Se ee Grand Rapids. Mich. 
C. CUPIBSIGNEOR. 2.4 6éccccca Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles. -+--Chicago 
Prang Educational Co. 





RbDCAES dew O86 N. ¥., ‘Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Wee... MORO v-0s 6-66000a%< Chicago 


W. H. Gaertner & Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co.. Chicago H'ts, Ill. 
W. C. Toles Co..Irving Park, Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co. -Springfleld, Mo. 
Rand, McNally & GOs elesens 


‘o8a0e Chicago and New York 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co......... 
--.St. Louls—Edwardsville, Ill. 


STATIONERY. 
. W. Ms BOWtOscccccces Chicago 


Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co. .Kilbourn, Wis. 


STATUARY. 
C. Hennecke Co.......Milwaukee 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Hathaway Teachers’ Agency.. 

6006080000866 Bennington, Vt. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency...... 
Chicago, Boston 
Teachers’ Exchange........ Boston 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency...Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency..New York 
Albany Teachers’ Agency.... 

0602405-644400060 Albany, N. Y. 
School Bulletin Agcy..Syracuse,N.Y. 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy.N. Y. 
The Teachers’ Agency....... 

$0 0.eawee bees one Harrisburg, “Pa. 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency.Ch'go 
Albert Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agcy. 


eee weer esesee 


664-05. 5:4.66 5 606406660.064 Chicago 
International Teachers’ Agcy. 
C4):3-245.53:6440040504 500 Chicago 
McCullough Teachers’ Agency. 
626606656 54540666 00008 Chicago 
Hazard Teachers’ Agency 
$660.604 5040000066 Minneapolis 


Cane, Mo. 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency....Denver 
Rocky Mountain Tchrs’ “Agey. 


Denver, Colo 
-N. Y., Chicago, Ete. 
Teachers’ Agcy—Los Angeles 

TELEPHONES. 
Electric Goods Mfg. Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Typewriter Exchange..New York 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co 


Hapgoods...N. _Y. 
Cal. 


.. Boston 


ee 


eee eee eeees 


Springfield, Mass. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co 


see eee eeeee 


DOVOG, DORE, Be cccccivescees 
.-Chicago, N. Y., & Kan. City 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Gamuel Cavett. cces cececese Boston 


WARDROBES. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 
WINDOW SHADE FIXTURES. 

(Adjustable.) 


C. I. Wimmer & Co..... Columbus, O. 


4 ESTERBROOK&COS 
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26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS. CAMDEN, NN. J. 





BRUCE'S ; 
School Architecture — 


A HANDY MANUAL 


There is No Substitute 
“RED LINE SERIES” 


Records | and Forms 


iS IN USE IN EVERY 
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STATE IN THE UNION. 





















This little book is probably the best known and most 
The first of this famous series was published 
over twenty years ago. 


Each year this series has been corrected and 
added to, until now it is the recognized standard. 


A PARTIAL LIST . 
List No. 2 Teachers’ Daily Register; adapted for any State. 


widely read work on school architecture ever published. ] 
treats in a compact and comprehensive form every essential 


of an economical yet modern school building. 






The latest (third) edition has been carefully revised and 


. : tA Seiwa ie Oe 
ee ee ee ce ae eae 


eg Memeana 


rewritten, and many new features added. The alphabetical 


= we © 
SS ee 


a «“No207 « ° a. a arrangement of topics has been retained for ready reference 
at E . wr ; 
2 “ No. 9 " “4 “ especially adapted for Illinois. and the number of illustrations has been doubled. 
eK * No. 14 ‘ “ ‘“ 6s ‘ «© Indiana. 
* No.822 “ “ ” “ « “Wisconsin. 


Continuing the policy adopted 
Pocket Class Records adapted for any State. 


District Clerks’ Records prepared for various States. 


William George 
Bruce, Publisher, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


in the past we will not sell the 


book although it would readily 
Our 1907 Catalogue gives a detailed description of 
each form. it will be sent on request. 


M. A. DONOHUE & CO. 


Manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies 
of every description. 


407-429 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


command the price of $1. A Dear Sir: ~thkelosed: ae 


find remittance of $1, for which 

send to my address the School 
Board Journal, one year, and a 
eopy of “School Architecture.” 
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“Tf its a Sadler-Rowe book, its a good book.’’ 


FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Correct English: How to Use It 


By Josephine Turck Baker 
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Good teachers are always on the lookout for 
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better texts on grammar and English composition. 
** Correct English” is worthy their consideration and 









HIGH SCHOOL, BEDFORD, IND. 
M. C. Pritchett. Arch’t, Louisville 












ination. Its adopti ithout I solicita- 
a. cee Wane Perea) Sn This building is sound-proofed by the use of 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
mable. Special book on School-house deafening, 
with twenty plates of buildings, and sample of 
Quilt, sent on request, free. 


tion in a large number of schools this fall is conclu- 
sive evidence that it is a very superior book. 

















“This is the first book 
in years that has given us something really new 


A recent critic says: 


in grammar and English.” 
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Correspondence solicited from all those who 
have a place for a better text in their classes. 
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Sadler-Rowe Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 










SAMUEL CABOT, soston'mass.v. s. a. 
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